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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


SOME GENERAL REMARKS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
PAIN-PLEASURE AND OF REALITY? 


By Dr. Paut FEDERN 


OF VIENNA 


Freud’s statement that there are two working principles in the 
human mind, one the principle of pain-pleasure, the other that of 
reality, is very important for the understanding of all his teach- 
ing. These have been much misunderstood, even by his opponent- 
adherents like Bleuler and Maeder. It would therefore be well to 
discuss these principles more frequently and I intend only to open 
that discussion rather than to impart to you any essentially new 
discoveries. 

Many analysts believe that the unconscious is controlled ex- 
clusively by the principle of pain-pleasure, while the principle of 
reality belongs to consciousness. According to Freud, only the 
first part of this statement is true. He is convinced that the un- 
conscious is controlled only by the principle of pain-pleasure. But 
of course this must be taken hypothetically, because there exists 
no opportunity to observe directly any unconscious phenomena. 
We obtain our knowledge of unconscious processes only after 
their effects enter into consciousness, and unconscious proc- 
esses as stich can only be studied by analyzing their conscious 
manifestations. All laws and principles of unconscious processes 


1 Read before the New York Psychoanalytical Society May 26, 1914. 
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are but abstractions and assumptions, which are, however, well- 
founded by Freud’s psychoanalysis. It should not be forgotten 
that even the manifest dream is a conscious process. The “ lat- 
ent’? dream is made in the unconscious and enters as a finished 
product into consciousness. The dream shows to such a great 
extent the workings of the unconscious, because during sleep some 
of the conscious critical factors have lost much of their power. 

Freud has concluded that unconscious processes follow only the 
principle of pain-pleasure. This principle refers to the reac- 
tions which every stimulus initiates in the psyche, regardless of 
whether the stimulus is due to external or internal psychic ele- 
ments. The unconscious psyche is constantly endeavoring to rid 
itself of pain and to obtain increasing pleasure. You know of 
course the examples which Freud gave of the suckling and of the 
chick in the shell, which have each wish fulfilled as soon as the 
need arises. You are aware also that the basis for the assumption 
of the principle of pain-pleasure is the fact that every manifesta- 
tion of the unconscious shows a striking tendency to wish fulfill- 
ment. This term therefore has become a primary-claim of the 
Freudians. 

The opposition that has arisen against this principle has been 
most clearly formulated by Bleuler. He questions the principle 
of pain-pleasure because many painful psychic elements spring 
from the unconscious and because in cases of ill-humor in normal 
individuals and of depression in abnormal ones sad events are 
usually recalled and become dominant in spite of the pain con- 
nected with them. The esteemed author misunderstood the mean- 
ing of Freud. The fact that an idea which is painful springs 
from the unconscious and is retained in the conscious does not 
contradict the workings of the principle of pain-pleasure, because 
in the unconscious the idea is originally pleasureable, and it is the 
censorship of consciousness that has attached a painful affect to 
it. It must be repeated that there are in the psyche different 
layers, which are to a certain extent independent of each other 
and opposite to each other. Therefore an element that may be 
painful in the deeper layers is often pleasureable in the higher ones. 

Further Freud has asserted only that in all times the uncon- 
scious tendency strives to react in accordance with this principle. 
I will even say that in later life it finds full realization only in ex- 
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ceptional cases. The importance of Freuds’s statement, therefore, 
is in the fact that although the tendency frequently fails, it never- 
theless is present, and the unconscious never gives up its strug- 
gle against pain and for establishment of pleasure. I lay stress 
on the fact that the principle provokes an instantaneous reaction 
on the psyche. The psyche is constantly striving to get imme- 
diate relief from pain and to obtain immediate pleasure, or to 
make some pleasure lasting. 

In the early phases of life, when the separation of conscious- 
ness from unconsciousness has not yet taken place, these primitive 
reactions are quite apparent. We know very little of how con- 
sciousness was evolved from the unconscious or how the uncon- 
scious disappeared from conscious life. I will merely state that 
the new conscious mental powers developed because the uncon- 
scious reactions failed in the battle of life, and that conscious 
reasoning became necessary in order to protect the individual 
from danger, and from the later consequences of instinctive 
reaction. 

But the instinctive reactions are never totally replaced by 
reasonable ones; otherwise consciousness would merely be a mat- 
ter of cold reasoning, without any relation to the instinct for 
pleasure. It is for the good of human happiness that even in in- 
dividuals of the highest development conscious reactions like un- 
conscious ones are controlled by the desire for the instantaneous 
relief from pain and the immediate attainment of pleasure. Prim- 
itive mankind, however, soon discovered that the pleasure of the 
moment was often followed by greater pain or by danger, or the 
evasion of pain destroyed later enjoyment or rendered impossible 
the fulfillment of important needs. It was found that many pleas- 
ures were punished by sickness or starvation, by imprisonment or 
slavery. The memory of such consequences inhibited the primi- 
tive methods of reaction, and in the slow course of evolution, the 
principle of reality was evolved. 

It may be said that the principle of reality differs in three 
essential ways from the principle of pain-pleasure. 

1. The principle of reality does not require immediate change 
of existing conditions. 

2. The object of each reaction is to produce a condition for 
the best attainment of a given aim and is independent of the 
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instinct for pleasure. As a rule this aim represents the selfish in- 
terest of the individual, but it may follow any other direction. 

3. The reactions are not only influenced by present affects but 
also by the memory of past experiences and the expectation of 
future consequences. 

The most important fact established by the principle of reality 
is that it takes cognizance of the duration of time. We know 
from the teachings of Freud that the conception of time does not 
exist in unconscious processes. This is evidenced in dreams, in 
the unconscious processes of wit, and in neurotic and psychotic 
formations, where experiences as far apart as twenty or thirty or 
forty years are merged into a single symptom, “ dream-picture,” 
or witticism. At the same time, the unconscious memories of 
either painful or emotional experiences show the same emotional 
strength as if they were of the present. A composite picture pro- 
duced by condensation may be composed of elements of the most 
varying periods, from the memories of the past and from dreams 
about the future, without the slightest relation to sequence of 
time. The importance of this union is explained by “ union in one 
complex,” following Jung’s terminology. Desires emerge from 
the unconscious which refer to some remote past yet nevertheless 
ally themselves with those of the present or with the anticipations 
of the future. 

It is not sufficient to say that the productions of the uncon- 
scious show an incorrect or faulty presentation of time. Freud 
was perfectly justified in formulating the bold statment: ‘“ Time 
does not exist in the unconscious. The category of time belongs 
exclusively to consciousness.” That of course does not mean that 
objectively considered, the processes in the unconscious psyche 
do not consume time. 

In contradistinction to this, everything in consciousness, all 
experiences and expectations, follow a temporal sequence and 
hence lose the power to unite with one another in the elementary 
primitive manner, for the formation of compositions or condensa- 
tions. In the same way it is impossible in consciousness to dis- 
place affects to ideas that temporally are far apart. Thus no de- 
sire of infancy, which should continue in the unconscious, can in 
consciousness fully replace one of the present. 

Whenever we act in accordance with the principle of reality 
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we are able to inhibit the principle of pain-pleasure by recalling 
more recent events in their proper sequence and by considering 
what influences us today with such great intensity, will tomorrow 
belong to the past. The sequence of time enables us to take ac- 
count of a whole series of events before it reaches completion. 
Of course the degree of this ability naturally varies with different 
individuals. 

Because in consciousness we can grasp a complete series of 
events, the pleasure or contentment produced by its totality will 
compensate us for some immediately anticipated pain. From this 
it is plain that the conception of time enables us to inhibit painful 
instinctive reactions. 

The inhibition is also facilitated by another higher quality of 
conscious processes. In the unconscious not only are the con- 
tents of ideas fused, but likewise their affects. So far as we 
can judge the unconscious mental processes through our knowl- 
edge of dream-life and through the mirror of certain psychotic 
and neurotic states, we may say that always there predominates 
one general mood. In dreams as well as in psychoses this gen- 
eral mood invariably is made up of many ideas and strivings in 
some way connected with one another. 

Only conscious thinking can perceive from what particular ele- 
ment an affect emanates and with which element it is properly 
connected. Only in consciousness is it possible to perceive simul- 
taneously, or immediately following, that one psychical element 
will give a pleasurable and the other, though connected with the 
first, an unpleasant affect. It is by this quality that conscious- 
ness differentiates between individual ideas or anticipated events, 
in relation to the quality and quantity of their affects, and gives 
each its proportionate consideration. Consciousness is enabled in 
this manner to compensate for a painful idea by deviating the 
attention to a pleasureable one. 

So it may be said that with the growth of the principle of real- 
ity in consciousness, various conscious elements are more and 
more properly grouped in reference to Time and Affect. It is 
probable that this capacity was first acquired owing to the neces- 
sity of enduring physical pain for purposes of self-preservation. 
In the modern psyche, the overcoming of the principle of pain- 
pleasure is a matter of self-observation, and the energy thus ex- 
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pended is a conscious exertion of will power. Moreover, the 
fact that we are conscious of the action of this tendency, even 
after the slightest momentary emotion, shows that the principle of 
pain-pleasure does not altogether belong to the unconscious. 

As the resistance to affects and the faculty to individualize in 
point of time increase, objective thinking will be more and more 
possible despite the greatest pressure of subjective inclination. 
As we all know, this accomplishment is only vouchsafed to men 
of extraordinary intellectual qualifications. The mental range 
of an individual may be measured by his ability to utilize the prin- 
ciple of reality, in opposition to the principle of pain-pleasure. 

Only those of great intellectual power may attain a very high 
degree of the principle of reality. Individuals of comparatively 
low mental development are not capable of utilizing it sufficiently, 
and they would fail in the struggle for existence if they should 
depend only on this principle. We shall see later that people 
of this type are generally led by some higher forms of the prin- 
ciple of pain-pleasure. The slight development of the principle 
of reality in people of comparatively small mental range is in 
my opinion responsible for the fact that differences in established 
rights exist between races, castes and the sexes, even in countries 
with practical equality of laws for all individuals. 

To revert to the principle of plain-pleasure: We shall later 
touch upon the advantages and disadvantages of our principles. 
Let us now investigate the part of the principle of pain-pleasure 
in the growth of civilization. The main difficulty in the road of 
human progress has been the task of transmitting experiences 
relating to the controlling of instincts and to sublimations from 
one generation to the other. Direct heredity does not become 
effective until many generations have repeated the same adapta- 
tions. Only after the principle of reality had been long devel- 
oped, “thanks mainly to language” (Freud) could the results 
be transmitted by teaching. In the beginning of civilization every 
newly-acquired ability, every form of social progress which 
limited the individual in some way had to be forced upon the 
second generation by fear, for primitive mankind was already 
acquainted with this inhibition through the instinctive fear of 
the enemy. Even animals are inhibited by fear, following the 
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principle of pain-pleasure, from remaining in dangerous feed- 
ing-grounds, etc. 

Fear of the stronger parent was the earliest force that im- 
pelled the younger generation to accept the experience of the pre- 
ceding generation, and every tribe began with the utilization of 
that fear in its march towards civilization, beginning with the for- 
mation of patriarchalism. With growing civilization one instinct 
after another lost the freedom of full satisfaction. Chiefly the 
sexual instinct was more and more repressed. Freud has taught 
us that incestuous desires particularly came under the most in- 
tense repression and found the greatest obstacles. These exter- 
nal inhibitions originated from the feared father. It is very 
probable that sexual satisfaction became more and more difficult 
with the increasing power of the pater familias. Then began the 
period of waiting for sexual satisfaction or normal intercourse, 
which is still increasing with the degree of civilization and mental 
developed. The years of inhibited sexuality have always been 
and are now the most fruitful times for the evolution of higher 
qualities and interests in the young. The repressed libido can 
not but instinctively seek new objects for its satisfaction, gener- 
ally among persons in its immediate surroundings. Or the libido 
finds satisfaction in new ideals and new ambitions, or in work of 
some kind. 

If we should draw conclusions, from our knowledge of the 
present, regarding primitive times, it would be reasonable to sup- 
pose that then too the retardation of sexual freedom increased the 
passionate (after Freud’s terminology “ libidindse”’) attachment 
to family and tribe, the passionate enthusiasm for tribal princi- 
ples, and the Spartan-like obedience to the state. Probably too 
the narcisistic component of every love became stronger by the 
repression of normal sexual satisfaction with the opposite sex, 
and this developed into ambition and the burning desire for per- 
sonal reputation. 

We should not forget, however, that these social effects of the 
limitation of sexuality were preceded by intense hatred of social 
institutions in the early days of patriarchalism. But as the pas- 
sionate attachment for the father-generation developed, the prin- 
ciple of pain-pleasure in a sublimated form became the chief 
basis for the social adjustment of every individual. The libido, 
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being shifted to social aims, had its satisfaction in the rewards 
of loyal conduct and in the praise which the indivdual earned 
from the community. Another very important aid in the sub- 
jection of the individual to society was the well known conse- 
quence which follows like a shadow every passionate attachment, 
when its realization is hindered, for repressed sexuality gives 
birth to neurotic fear. There is no doubt that in the beginning of 
the heroic stage of civilization, much neurotic anxiety and shame 
attached to social and patriotic sentiments. The great examples 
of suicide and despair in the stories of the heroic age are proofs 
of this statement. But the best proof is found in the work of 
Freud, “Totem und Tabu,” where showed that in the be- 
ginning, civilization was guarded and furthered by the unrelent- 
ing pressure of the taboo. The long period of inhibition of in- 
stinctive actions by fear, which continues even now, and the con- 
trol through the primitive forms of the principle of pain-pleasure 
was followed by the passionate attachment to social aims. This 
stage is the second degree of the development of the principle of 
pain-pleasure. It may be called the heroic and religious period. 

The inhibition of instinctive, egotistical reactions, because of 
religious motives, follows quite the same processes as the inhibi- 
tion of instincts because of the dominance of social, patriotic or 
other ideals. In the formation of the religious concept the libido 
was shifted farther from the original object of its attachment, 
and new personifications of the old images of loved and feared 
parents were evolved. The power of these gods on their believers 
originated from the same passionate attachment as towards the 
human father. It is apparent, therefore, that the civilizing in- 
fluence of religion is based on the principle of pain-pleasure and 
on the influence of libidinous repression. Jung has described in 
a grand and minutely detailed manner the wandering of the libido 
from animal satisfaction to human idealization, and from the 
human to the divine. But he made the mistake of overlooking 
the fact that in the unconscious the elemental sexual root is con- 
tinuously the same. I am impressed that during his investigations 
Jung underwent the same process of repression and sublimation 
that he described in the history of the human libido. 

The next stage of the principle of pain-pleasure in the de- 
velopment of civilization is very important. The inhibition of 
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instinctive reactions, of forbidden tendencies deepened. The 
sensitiveness for pain connected with the feelings of social shame 
and fear increased. Mankind developed the terrible ability of 
repeating past pains caused by moral conflicts for no other pur- 
pose than to expiate by remorse. Men were not satisfied with 
overcoming a forbidden tendency by inhibiting its realization; 
they attempted to inhibit the desire itself. Then, through fear 
of temptation, they began to avoid the psychical conflict. In 
course of time a vast number of painful feelings became con- 
nected with the idea of personality. The feeling of guilt, or bad 
conscience, developed to formidable power. It is probable that 
these new psychical pains too had a libidinous origin from the 
still further repression of sexuality, as not only some of its mani- 
festations, but sexuality itself came to be held in dishonor. It 
is probable therefore that the theory of Nietsche, that all religion 
based on “resentment” had its origin in the rising of whole 
races of slaves, is quite true. 

We may call this stage of the development of the principle 
of pain-pleasure the period of morality, and in the highest de- 
gree that of Christian morality. You may judge the enormous 
difference between this and the last stage by comparing the 
Egyptian conception of repentance as death-sin and the Christian 
glorification of the repentant sinner. Christian morality was 
the reaction against the enormous exaggeration of sexuality and 
cruelty of the Roman Empire. 

Whatever its influence in the realm of morality, the last and 
highest degree which the principle of pain-pleasure has achieved 
in civilization is the power of ethical conception. The aim of this 
last form is the pleasure one has of being in harmony with one’s 
self. Morality succeeds much more often through fear of moral 
pain or worry than by the degree of pleasure which moral satis- 
faction gives. Over-scrupulousness and extreme self-condemna- 
tion are the exaggerations of ethical inhibitions, and are the bor- 
der line phenomena in which the especially sado-masochistic libido 
finds its outlet. 

You will see the enormous reduction of struggle and pain that 
resulted from this development. In the primitive state every 
conflict led to the real fight. Then fear was instrumental in stop- 
ping many of these struggles. Later the conflicts were still more 
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reduced by the newly-developed conceptions of social attachment. 
In the last stage even the affect of conflict was eliminated by 
the ethical attitude. But along with the decrease of pain and 
struggle there came a gradual increase in the unconscious tension 
of repressed yearnings. 

In so far as repression has been successful, the religious and 
ethical developments of the principle of pain-pleasure brought 
great relief to mankind. If the individual can develop such 
a degree of capability that he may even inhibit his desire by 
the pressure of moral condemnation he is relieved of every con- 
flict. Freud has described the mechanism of these processes as 
Abwehr and Vorbau, on which Adler later based his theories 
of Sicherung and on which also Jung has formulated his “ pro- 
spective tendencies.” All these processes are based on the prin- 
ciple of pain-pleasure and Maeder is wrong in his belief that only 
the roots which Freud dug out of dreams should be credited 
to “Lustprincip,” and that the prospective tendencies in dreams 
do not also belong to the “Lustprincip.” All roots of dreams, 
being unconscious, are subject to the principle of pain-pleasure. 
Freud’s principle of reality refers to psychical mechanisms, and 
not to the general adjustment of the indivdual to reality. The 
progress towards adjustment is made in following both principles. 

It is clear then that adjustment to the principle of reality pre- 
supposes great intellectual capacity and in a very measurable de- 
gree demands the renunciation of pleasure. It is for this reason 
that the bringing into prominence of the religious, ethical, and 
prospective tendencies of the patient help to alleviate his burdens. 
The analyst thus abandons the principle of reality and is content 
to produce an adjustment to reality by the aid of the principle of 
pain-pleasure. Therefore these prospective tendencies are in 
some respects retrogressive. The highest standard of human ad- 
justment is brought about through the principle of reality. From 
the theoretical viewpoint the analytical investigation should trace 
back to the deepest roots. If the analyst disregards the deepest— 
mainly the sexual—roots, he will not succeed in overcoming im- 
portant resistances, and thus he will fail in many severe cases. 

What are the advantages and disadvantages in the utilization 
of one or the other of these principles? Every adjustment un- 
der the principle of pain-pleasure is of a more permanent char- 
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acter than under the principle of reality, because it offers to the 
individual an immediate pleasure-premium. Furthermore, pas- 
sionate adjustments are more easily accomplished, because by 
virtue of our ability to shift the libido to various aims, it is easily 
awakened. We all know how easily and firmly a new doctrine is 
accepted, when the person advocating it is the object of the libido. 
It is obvious then that institutions based on a premium to the 
libido will take deeper root in indivduals. 

On the other hand, an adjustment based on reason and on the 
principle of reality is a difficult and thankless task. It is only 
rewarded by the importance and eventual success of its aim. Its 
great advantage is that it can be adapted to individual tasks and 
to quite new problems. The principle of reality is essential when 
any effort is made to undermine or destroy by the power of criti- 
cism obsolete social institutions. Moreover, the results obtained 
through the principle of reality are not influenced by libidinous 
attachment or opposition. The principle of reality has found its 
greatest use in the methods of natural science, and the aim of 
scientific progress is to become independent of the principle of 
pain-pleasure and to find solutions for all personal and social 
problems by the employment only of the principle of reality. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS 
By Wiii1am A. WHITE 


The unconscious as a part of consciousness may be a mis- 
nomer. Unconscious ideas may involve a contradiction in terms ;* 
and yet the term unconscious is fully justifiable if we only start 
out by understanding that it is a concept only and we do not try to 
think of it as occupying, so to speak, any particular spatial rela- 
tionship in consciousness, such, for example, as is implied by the 
term sub-conscious. The unconscious is an hypothesis and as 
such it has a right to exist only if it explains the facts. 

We are familiar with the discontinuity of consciousness. I 
may say, for instance, in addressing a number of persons, that 
I know of something that they all know, but that at that particular 
moment not one of them know that they know it and that they will 
at once recognize the truth of my statement the moment I tell 
them what it is. The multiplication table! Of course they knew 
it, but a moment before nothing was further from their several 
minds. Where was it though? Where did it come from at the 
moment my words brought it flashing into their consciousnesses ? 
Where are our ideas during dreamless sleep? During anzsthesia? 
During periods of unconsciousness from fainting? 

No phenomenon of mental life is more striking than these tem- 
porary periods when mental life seems actually to cease to exist. 
Consciousness lapses for a period, during a faint, for example, 
and then makes its appearance again without having seemed to 
change in the least as a result. Such experiences emphasize the 
discontinuity of consciousness and demonstrate that contin- 
uity of consciousness is not a requisite of mental integrity. 


1“Such notions as ‘solid solutions,’ ‘liquid crystals,’ invisible ‘light,’ 
divisible ‘atoms,’ ‘unconscious’ mental life, seem mere foolishness until 
we realize that the work of science is not to avoid verbal contradiction, but 
to frame conceptions by which we can control the facts.” (F. C. S. 
Schiller, Studies in Humanism). 


I2 
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Then there are certain conditions, a good example is the state 
of mind during the carrying out of a post-hypnotic suggestion, in 
which, for the time being, certain ideas that were previously not 
present to consciousness become suddenly active. The subject 
carries out the suggestion without any knowledge of the reasons 
therefore. In the hypnotic state, however, the suggestions of 
the operator are clearly in the mind. Here there was no lapse of 
consciousness but two distinct states in one of which ideas were 
absent that were present in the other, a condition seen much more 
elaborately carried out in states of multiple personality. Such 
conditions as these have given rise to such terms as “ dissocia- 
tion,” “splitting,” ‘“sub-conscious,” co-conscious”—purely de- 
scriptive terms for expressing the phenomena as observed. 

A great many of our ideas, which for one reason or another, 
are out of mind for the time being can nevertheless be brought 
into consciousness, so to speak, at call. Like the multiplication 
table they are always ready at hand when needed. This group of 
ideas have the characteristic that they are all of the same value 
for consciousness. One group might as well be conscious as the 
other and whether this or that group is conscious depends upon 
their intensity, the focus of attention, etc. Those ideas which are 
out of the focus of attention by which are capable of voluntary 
recall are said to be fore-conscious, or in the fore-consciousness. 
It is, however, as we shall see, very different with the unsconscious 
for here we cease to be upon purely descriptive ground. 

The term unconscious then is no longer a purely descriptive 
term, but it is a term applied to an hypothesis? pure and simple. 
The unconscious is reserved to explain, not to describe, a different 
class of phenomena. If we observe a man violently shaking 
his head in the midst of an animated discussion of which we 
can not hear the words we are justified in assuming that the 
meaning of the head shake is a negation—an assumption that may 
or may not be born out by the facts of a subsequent inquiry. 
Such an assumption is an hypothesis which must stand or fall, 


2 Bernard Hart: The Conception of the Subconscious. Jour. of Ab. 
Psych., Feb—Mch., roto. 

Sigmund Freud: Einige Bemerkungen itiber den Begriff des Un- 
bewussten in der Psychoanalyse. Int. Zeit. #. Arztliche Psychoanalyse, 
Jahr. I, Heft 2. 
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like the hypothesis of the unconscious, solely upon the evidence 
—the possibility of resuming the facts under it. If upon inquiry 
we learn that the head shake really did mean a negation, if the 
subject is able to tell us that, then our assumption is proved to be 
correct. If, however, we observe a person with a certain habit, 
a habit of hand-washing, we have a right to guess in the same 
way at its meaning. Upon inquiry, however, if we find that that 
person can give absolutely no reason for the action, or a reason 
that is manifestly inadequate, we have to withhold our judgment 
as to its meaning. Now if we subject this person to psycho- 
analysis and find that no matter from what angle we approach 
this action we invariably find that we can only reach an adequate 
explanation of it upon the assumption that by the hand-washing 
is symbolized a purification from sin, then we have a right to as- 
sume that there exists in the mind of that person a feeling of sin 
connected with the hands from which he tries to rid himself by 
the washing. This assumption of a sin complex is valid, al- 
though there is no proof of the actual existence in the mind at 
the time of the washing of any such motivating ideas, because by 
such an assumption, and only by such an assumption, can the 
conduct be adequately explained and so understood. 

The unconscious therefore means nothing as to location, noth- 
ing as to the character of relation to the conscious except that 
it implies that the ideas are neither conscious nor fore-conscious. 
It is only an attempt to explain psychological facts in psycholog- 
ical terms. The patient’s conduct is explainable on the assump- 
tion that such a complex exists, not otherwise. 

We come thus to the important conclusion that mental life, 
the mind, is not equivalent and co-equal with consciousness. 
That, as a matter of fact, the motivating causes of conduct often 
lie outside of consciousness and, as we shall see, that conscious- 
ness is not the greater but only the lesser expression of the psyche. 
Consciousness only includes that of which we are aware, while 
outside of this somewhat restricted region there lies a much 
wider area in which lie the deeper motives for conduct and which 
not only operate to control conduct, but also dictates what may 
and what may not become conscious. Stanley Hall* has very 


3 Some Aspects of the Early Sense of Self, Am. Jour. Psychology, 
Vol. IX, No. 3. 
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forcibly put the matter by using the illustration of the iceberg. 
Only one-tenth of the iceberg is visible above water; nine-tenths 
is beneath the surface. It may appear in a given instance that 
the iceberg is being carried along by the prevailing winds and 
surface currents, but if we keep our eyes open we will sooner 
or later see a berg going in the face of the wind and so apparently 
putting at naught all the laws of aerodynamics. We can under- 
stand this only when we come to realize that much the greater 
portion of the berg is beneath the surface and that it is moving in 
response to invisible forces addressed against this submerged 
portion. 

We can only come to an understanding of this state of affairs 
by trying to understand the meaning and the placement of con- 
sciousness in organic evolution. 

Consciousness has for its function the adaptation of the in- 
dividual to his environment both by seeking an adjustment of the 
individual to the conditions of that environment and also by at- 
tempting to change the environment to meet the needs and the de- 
sires. But consciousness, at least as we know it, only arises 
late in the course of evolution and only in connection with ad- 
justments that are relatively complex. If I am walking along a 
country road-way leading through the woods as far as the eye 
can reach I may permit myself to indulge in deep thought quite 
oblivious of my immediate surroundings while I go on walking in 
a purely automatic way. Such an arrangement works very well 
until some new element is introduced into the situation, some 
new adjustment is demanded. Suppose now that I came to a 
point where the road separates into two roads going in quite 
different directions. I at once find that a state of mental abstrac- 
tion does not meet the requirements, I must rouse myself to full 
consciousness and choose which road I am to follow. 

From this illustration it will be seen that consciousness arises 
when new adjustments are demanded, at points of conflict, mo- 
ments requiring choice. Activities can only sink out of the field 
of awareness by becoming automatic, but automatic activities are, 
by the same token, fixed,—not fluid, not adjustable to changing 
conditions. Therefore when they no longer serve under given 
conditions, when a new adjustment is required, the whole matter 
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has to be dragged up into the field of awareness, made conscious, 
in order that an effective reaction may result.* 

Thus far, however, we have only been dealing, in the examples 
given, with ideas that might as well have been conscious.* They 
were unconscious only in the sense that they were not conscious, 
i. e., they were out of the focus of attention. They might as well 
have been conscious, and so were what is known as fore-conscious 
ideas. The term unconscious is used in a different sense: an in- 
terpretive rather than a descriptive sense, and applies to states 
of mind that are not only not-conscious, but instead of being read- 
ily accessible to consciousness are actively kept out of conscious- 
ness by the utilization of a considerable amount of energy. This 
is the process known technically as repression and involves the 
concept of conflict. 

Conflict is the very root and source of life. Without conflict 
we could never have risen further in our nervous organization 
than a series of reflex arcs even if we could have lived at all. 
The great creative energy, the libido as Jung uses that term, the 
poussée vitale, is ever striving to free itself from its limitations, to 
go onward and upward, to create, and in order to do this it 
must overcome resistances, tear loose from drag backs, emanci- 
pate itself from the inertia of lower callings. The energy which 
succeeds is sublimated, refined, spiritualized. Out of the con- 
flict, if the battle is won, come new adjustments on a higher 
plane; if the battle is lost there comes failure—the sinking to a 
lower plane of activity. The conflict, however, does not cease. 
Each new vantage won becomes but the battleground for new 

4“ Consciousness is the light that plays around the zone of possible 
actions or potential activity which surrounds the action really performed 
by the living being. It signifies hesitation or choice. Where many equally 
possible actions are indicated without there being any real action (as in a 
deliberation that has not come to an end), consciousness is intense. When 
the action performed is the only action possible (as in activity of the 
somnambulistic or more generally automatic kind), consciousness is re- 
duced to nothing.” (Bergson: Creative Evolution, p. 144.) 

“ Throughout the whole extent of the animal kingdom, we have said, 
consciousness seems proportionate to the living being’s power of choice. 
It lights up the zone of potentialities that surrounds the act. It fills the 
interval between what is done and what might be done. Looked at from 
without, we may regard it as a simple aid to action, a light that action 
kindles, a momentary spark flying up from the friction of real action 
against possible actions.” (Ibid., p. 179.) 

5 Except; the endem aine example. 
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problems, and like the conflict that Bergson describes, force al- 
ways trying to free itself from its material prison, so the libido 
is ever trying to break away from its limitations. 

The advance in civilization has been associated with, if not 
in large measure dependent upon the accumulation of man in 
larger groups. The primitive man, living only in very small 
groups, could do very much as he pleased. His activities rarely 
crossed the interests of others, and so he was personally free to 
follow absolutely the bent of his inclinations. In response, how- 
ever, to his “ herd instinct ’® he tended always to come into closer 
and closer association with his fellows and to form larger and 
larger alliances. When larger groups were formed then it be- 
came correspondingly less possible for him to do always just what he 
wished without consideration, because what he wished might 
run counter to the wishes of some one else in the community. 
The larger the group, the more complex its organization, the more 
numerous the points at which the several component units touched 
each other, the more frequent become these hinderances to free 
individual activity. Difficulties of adjustment arise frequently, 
desire must needs constantly be curbed, activities have more and 
more frequently to be inhibited altogether, to be modified as a re- 
sult of some compromise, or finally satisfaction has to be indefi- 
nitely postponed. We begin to see what is meant by the state- 
ments that the unconscious can only wish and that civilization in- 
volves the postponement of the satisfaction of desire into an ever- 
receding future.’ 

These are general statements: let us be a little more specific. 
Man has always tried to bring about what he desired. Primi- 
tive man’s trials were simple and ineffectual. He used the 
methods of magic. No matter how ineffectual they were, 
however, no mattter how simple and childlike, nevertheless we see 
in these methods the germs of our present day science. Primitive 
man did the best he could, his means were crude, but he kept 
on trying—he was on the right path. 


® Trotter: Herd Instinct and its Bearings on the Psychology of Civi- 
lized Man, Soc. Rev., 1908. 

Sociological application of the Psychology of Herd Instinct, ibid., 
1909. 

7 Heaven. 
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The Polynesians had a crude compass-form instrument* which 
they used as a device for obtaining favorable winds during canoe 
voyages. It had several holes bored in it which opened in vari- 
ous directions. They obtained a favorable wind by stopping up 
all the holes that opened in the directions of unfavorable winds 
and only leaving open the hole which opened in the right direc- 
tion for the favorable wind to blow through. Then by pronoun- 
cing the proper incantations the trick was done. 

We can not fail to see, however, in this device, crude as it 
is, a beginning attempt at the classification of natural phenomena 
—in this case the winds. The very making of such an instrument 
implied certain observations and classification of winds with a 
grouping into favorable and unfavorable. 

Such an attempt at the control of natural phenomena, involvy- 
ing to begin with their classification, is seen on a large and rela- 
tively more comprehensive scale in the social phenomenon of 
totemism. The tribe is divided into a certain number of totem clans 
and each of these clans includes certain natural objects—the so- 
called sub-totems. By some of the Australian tribes this divi- 
sion of natural objects among the several clans is so extended as 
to include all nature. Thus in the Mount Gambier tribe in South 
Australia® the fish hawk clan includes smoke, honeysuckle, trees, 
etc.; the pelican clan includes dogs, blackwood trees, fires, frost, 
etc.; the crow clan includes rain, thunder, lightning, winter, hail, 
clouds, etc.; and so on for other clans. Each clan has parceled 
out to it, so to speak, a certain portion of nature which it is its 
duty to look after,’° control for the benefit of the tribe, of course 
by the methods of magic. The same thing is seen in the use of 
split totems. Among the Bahima a tribe of herdsmen in Africa, 
such split or part totems refer to their cattle.1t_ Thus we find such 
totems as cow’s tongue, cow’s entrails, the small stomach of cattle, 
the leg of an ox, a sheep’s head, the hearts and kidneys of animals, 


8 Gill: Myths and Songs from the South Pacific; cited by Josiah 
Royce: Primitive Ways of Thinking with Special Reference to Negation 
and Classification, The Open Court, Oct., 1913. 

9J. G. Frazer: Totemism and Exogamy, A Treatise on Certain Early 
Forms of Superstition and Society, Vol. I, p. 70. 

10 Frazer: Totemism and Exogamy, Vol. I, p. 135. 

11 Frazer: Totemism and Exogamy, Vol. II, p. 536. 
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an unborn calf, a cow with a black stripe, a cow with a white 
back, speckled cattle, gray cattle, hornless cattle, humped cat- 
tle, a cow born feet first, cows that have drunk salt water, and 
cows that have been to the bull. 

Very early, therefore, man begins to classify natural phenom- 
ena in his own crude, simple way. This classification comes about 
contemporaneously with his attempts to control them, to get from 
nature what he wants. It is a long, painful sreies of trials and 
errors before a method is evolved that fits into the requirements 
of actuality. 

For example—the members of a Kangaroo?” clan endeavor to 
cause the multiplication of kangaroos by opening their veins and 
allowing their blood to flow over the edge of a rock and thus drive 
from it the spirits of the kangaroos supposed to be contained in 
it and thus ensure the multiplication of this animal. The head 
man of the Grass-seed clan’* of the Kaitish tribe in Central Aus- 
tralia in his endeavor to increase the amount of grass seed, among 
other things, takes a quantity of grass seed in his mouth and 
blows it about in all directions. The first of these practices will 
never get anywhere. Kangaroos can never be multiplied in that 
way. The second, however, offers possibilities. The Kaitish 
tribe are densely ignorant. They do not even know that a seed 
planted in the ground will sprout and grow. Is it not possible 
that their magic rites for the increase of grass seed might not as 
a result of the sprouting of grass wherever the headman had 
blown the seed, gradually lead to a recognition of this simple fact 
from which the earliest beginnings of agriculture could have their 
origin? Is it not possible that the method of trial and error 
generation after generation might result in the discarding of the 
rites of the kangaroo men and the preservation of those of the 
grass-seed men? 

The devious ways by which such methods often lead to prac- 
tical results is well illustrated by certain practices of the Maori.'* 
They have a food, the kumara, which is regarded as the food in 
times of peace as the fern-root is regarded as the food in time of 


12 Frazer: Totemism and Exogamy, Vol. I, p. 107, and Vol. IV, p. 20. 

13 Frazer: Totemism and Exogamy, Vol. I, pp. 214-218, and Vol. IV, 
p. 20. 

14 White: Ancient History of the Maori. Cited by Joyce, 1. c. 
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war. As the kumara is sacred to peace when an enemy is about 
to attack them they place kumara on the road that the enemy 
must pass along. They chant certain incantations and leave it 
there with the result that when the enemy reaches the spot where 
it is they become panic stricken and flee. As a consequence of 
this custom war parties take pains to avoid the beaten paths of 
travel and take round-about and out of the way courses to reach 
their enemy: a method of procedure justifiable on quite other 
grounds than the influence of the kumara. Is it not probable that 
the net result of such practices would be to bring the real results 
of the round-about route into consciousness and cause it to be 
adopted rationally or at least to cause an atrophy and gradual giv- 
ing up of the old practices with the retention of the useful ones 
to which they had led? 

It is remarkable, in fact it is nothing less than astounding, to 
see to what accurate results such blind methods have led. This is 
excellently well shown in the matter of exogamy. In general it 
may be said that the earliest clearly formulated exogamous tribal 
organization consisted in a separation of the clans of a tribe into 
two exogamous groups or phratries.1° Further developments 
came by successive dichotomies resulting respectively in four-class 
and eight-class systems. This splitting up of the tribe into exo- 
gamous classes was for the express purpose of preventing incest, 
each successive splitting serving this end more perfectly and re- 
moving still further the possibilities of the marriage of near kin. 

This system, devised by savages so ignorant that they did not 
even know the part the male plays in the reproductive process, is 
nevertheless justified by our present day scientific standards. For 
example, the two-class system is especially designed to prevent the 
marriage of brothers and sisters, while the four-class system, a 
later development, is especially designed to prevent the marriage 
of parents and children.*® This is precisely the reverse of what 
we should have expected a priori. We would have expected the 
union of parents and children to have been provided against first 
because that is most abhorrent to us. If we will stop and con- 
sider, however, we will see that the savages’ solution of the prob- 


15 Frazer: Totemism and Exogamy, Vol. IV, p. 116 sqq. 
16 The way in which this is accomplished would require a lengthy ex- 
planation to elucidate, which would be out of place here. 
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lem was better. If we reduce the individual, for purposes of con- 
sideration, to terms of germ plasm we will see that brother and 
sister both come from the same germ plasm stock, while parent 
and child come from stock that is not identical. The child is only 
one quarter germ plasm stock of either parent, while the one 
quarter from the other parent was stock that the parent in ques- 
tion found suitable to mate with in the production of the child. 
Union between brothers and sisters is therefore more potent for 
any harm that may follow too close inbreeding than union of 
parent and child. 

These illustrations are sufficient I think to show how progress 
has had to follow the course of trial and error. Now it has had 
therefore to be a slow and painful process of overcoming the 
drag back of an inherent inertia, sometimes succeeding, sometimes 
being led into sterile byways. This drag back, this inertia, call 
it what you will, indolence, superstition, ignorance, custom or 
what not, is in its various nuances but a manifestation of the 
unconscious, the unconscious that can only wish. Reality is al- 
ways knocking at the door, always demanding recognition but 
always being met by a tendency to fixation which prevents prog- 
ress. The conflict between the demands of reality for a more 
accurate adjustment are always being met by the drag back of a 
desire that prefers lack of exertion, the sense of protection and 
finality that comes by remaining in the region of the known rather 
than continuous effort and constant projection into the great world 
of the unknown. 

Iam tempted at this point to draw an analogy on the somatic 
side between reactions at the thalamic and at the cortical levels. 

It might be said that thalamic reactions are essentially emo- 
tional as contrasted to cortical reactions which are essentially in- 
tellectual. This however is a harking back to the old faculty 
psychology. There are no such things as emotions; there is no 
entity to which we can apply the term intellect. The human 
being is an organism, a biological unit, reacting to certain situa- 
tions and many of these reactions are expressed at the psycho- 
logical level. A mental state so resulting is a whole which may 
present several aspects: a feeling aspect, an intellectual aspect, 
or what not. But these several aspects are not things any 
more than the face of a crystal is a thing. The face of a 
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crystal is a plane surface and therefore has only length and 
breadth but no thickness. It is but an aspect and not a thing 
itself. As the crystal may be turned about and viewed from any 
side, so a mental state may be viewed on its intellectual or its 
emotional aspect. 

The characteristics of emotion are more especially that they 
represent, at the psychological level, bodily states resulting by a 
contact of the organism with problems of adjustment. Intellec- 
tual states, on the contrary, are more removed from the immediate 
state of the body and deal with relations. Mental states on their 
intellectual side are essentially relational in character. 

The contrast is well shown by the results of a study of sensory 
disturbances at the thalamic and the cortical levels.17 To stim- 
ulation by extremes of heat and cold a thalamic patient*® responds 
by “Oh, something has caught me”; “something is forcing its 
way through me, it has got hold of me, it is pinching me.” A'n- 
other patient responds to a touch by “I feel you touch me, but 
I can’t tell where it is; the touch oozes all through my hand.” A 
weight resting on the hand may not be recognizd, but at the 
moment it is placed there or at the moment it is taken away the 
patient appreciates that “ something has happened.” 

The characteristic responses to sensory stimuli when the cor- 
tex is involved are quite different. Usually the patient says that 
the stimulus is “less plain.” The relational element in sensa- 
tion is what is most disturbed, however, in cortical lesions and so 
the patient has “no idea” of shape, form, or relative size and 
weight of the test-object. This is especially shown with the 
Graham-Brown aesthesiometer. Points are projected, in this in- 
strument, from a smooth surface until the patient appreciates 
roughness when it is passed over the skin. With cortical lesions 
the threshold for roughness, determined in this way, is the same 
in both hands. On the affected side, nevertheless, the patient is 
quite unable to correlate his sensations in appreciating texture. 
Cotton, silk, and stamped velvet cannot be differentiated. 


17 Henry Head and Gordon Holmes: Sensory Disturbances from 
Cerebral Lesions, Brain, 1911. 

18 By “thalamic patient” is meant a patient in whom a lesion has cut 
off the thalamus from cortical control by destroying the cortico-thalamic 
paths but left the essential organ of the thalamus intact. 
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Just as the cortex is a better, a more exact tool for cutting 
into the facts of reality, so the intellectual attack upon reality is 
more effective than the plain, uncontrolled feelings. Just, how- 
ever, as the greatest efficiency is obtained in the brain when the 
cortico-thalamic fibres, which are the avenue for the cortical con- 
trol of the activity of the thalamus, are intact, so in the mind the 
best results come by the feelings, which are ever wishing, being 
subordinated to an intelligence that examines, compares, relates.’® 

The content of the fore-conscious is also unconscious if we 
use that term solely in its etymological sense. The multiplication 
table which every one knows but does not know that he knows 
until his attention is focused on that knowledge was uncon- 
scious, that is not-conscious, and furthermore we cannot say how 
such knowledge exists in our minds when it is not illuminated by 
attention. The only adequate reason we have for saying that it 
exists in the form of ideas is that we always find it in that form 
when we come to consciously think of it. The assumption that 
this possibility of knowledge exists in the form of ideas is only 
an hypothesis. 

The difference between the fore-conscious and the uncon- 
scious is therefore, from this point of view, only that the ma- 
terial of the fore-conscious is accessible, it is relatively easy to 
bring it to consciousness, there are no material resistances to its 
becoming conscious, and furthermore it is relatively accessible to 
the individual himself. The unconscious, on the other hand, is 
inaccessible alike to the patient and to others and any attempt to 
get at its content is met by more or less strong resistences. When 
we find the unconscious material we are no more able to say, 
than in the case of the fore-conscious, that it has been existing 
in the form of ideas. We only know by the method of inter- 


19 We might carry the correlation with the physical still further par- 
ticularly on the emotional side of consciousness by way of the sympathetic 
and autonomic nervous systems and the internal secretions, while the 
whole matter from the point of view of the neuroses is more generally 
covered by Adler in his “ Minderwertigkeit der Organe,” and “Uber Den 
Nerv6sen Charakter.” Adler believes that the picture of the neurosis 
grows out of an effort to make good certain inherent deficiencies, the 
result of actual organic defects, and that the effort produces an over- 
compensation, which is at the basis of the morbid phenomena. 
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pretation. Certain conduct can only reach its explanation by as- 
suming that such and such material—ideas—account for it. 

A still more radical difference between the fore-conscious and 
the unconscious than that of accessibility is the difference in the 
character of the ideas that make their way finally into conscious- 
ness from these two regions. The ideas of the fore-conscious 
when they become conscious are perfectly familiar. The multipli- 
cation table is the same old multiplication table we have always 
known. The ideas, however, that emerge from the region of the 
unconscious are not recognized. They not infrequently come with 
a distinct feeling of strangeness—of not-at-homeness. They have 
distinctly the character of invaders, of being in a strange, uncon- 
genial environment. Their meaning, their value is not given. If 
analyzed they will be found to have meanings altogether different 
from what they appear to have. Under a fear a wish will be 
found hidden, the idea of a ruler will be found to hide the image 
of the father, right and left may mean right and wrong, etc. In 
other words they are highly symbolic. 

The understanding of the reason for this symbolism is at the 
basis of the understanding of the nature of the unconscious. The 
conflict which we have described is a conflict between desire and 
reality—between the pleasure motive (Lustprinzip) and the real- 
ity motive (Realitatsprinzip) of conduct.2? Now the pleasure 
motive is essentially, as we have seen, emotional as opposed to the 
intellectual nature of the reality motive and while matters intel- 
lectual are capable of relatively clear formulation both in words 
and in thought, matters emotional are not. We have not, even yet, 
evolved a language of the emotions which enables us to define 
them in terms of unequivocal meaning. We can feel, but we can- 
not put our feelings into words. And so when these feelings, 
which are the reverberations of past experiences, come to attempt 
to find expression in clear consciousness they must needs do so 
symbolically** for clear consciousness implies a situation intellec- 
tually controlled. 

In the conflict between the pleasure and the reality principles 


20 Freud, S.: Formulierungen ueber die zwei Prinzipien des psychi- 
schen Geschehens. Jahrbuch fiir psychanalyt. u. psychopath. Forschum- 
gen, III. 

21 The question of repression is purposely omitted here. 
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which I have given instances of in primitive man, and which is 
repeated in the development of the individual, it will be evident 
that man is a feeling being before he is a thinking being. The 
intellect as we know it, is man’s latest and most perfect instru- 
ment which he has developed for cutting into the mysteries of 
nature. How much more accurate its information can be seen 
by the example of the answers given by the thalamic patient, 
already quoted. The conflicts in the past then have been con- 
flicts in which this vague feeling content of consciousness pre- 
dominated. In fact it can never be too strongly insisted upon 
that the so-called recollections that psychoanalysis brings out of 
early infancy may not be recollections in the true sense of that 
term at all. The formulation which the patient gives them is 
probably much more definite and clear cut than was the experience 
itself. The experiences of the child and of primitive man are 
overwhelmingly affective in character, they are trends only which 
probably are not expressed clearly in consciousness at all and 
when analysis draws the patient back to these situations the clear- 
ness with which they are expressed on the ideational side may 
very probably be in part an artefact at least to the extent to which 
the emotional experiences of the unconscious are expressed in the 
language of the conscious. Not that the facts as testified to were 
not experienced but the feeling experiences of the child are trans- 
lated into the conceptual symbolism of the adult consciousness. 

How vague these reverberations may be and how impossible 
of formulation we occasionally experience when we revisit the 
place in which we spent our childhood days. For a moment, but 
for a moment only, we may get, as we stand in some familiar spot 
a vague, fleeting feeling as if we felt as we used to feel when 
years ago asachild. But the feeling is gone almost as soon as felt 
and if it returns it is only to go again as quickly. 

The difficulty of getting things back as they were is not alone 
due to their inaccessibility or to their essentially affective char- 
acter, but to a still further qualitative difference which is fun- 
damental. Any particular act, at any particular moment of life 
is an end result: It is made possible in the particular form it takes 
because of all that has gone before. Bergson?? very well states it 
when he says: “ What are we, in fact, what is our character, if 


22 Thid., p. 5. 
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not the condensation of the history that we have lived from our 
birth—nay, even before our birth, since we bring with us prenatal 
dispositions? Doubtless we think with only a small part of our 
past, but it is with our entire past, including the original bent 
of our soul, that we desire, will and act.’ Our past conflicts, 
therefore, with their vague affective reverberations can never 
be recalled or relieved; they have gone to form the very fibre of 
our being as we now are; they have been lived past and lived 
through. The fore-conscious, while it might as well be conscious, 
might also as well be present. The unconscious is our historical 
past. 

The fore-conscious is only that part of consciousness which for 
the time being is out of the focus of attention. It is a part of the 
present of consciousness, that is, the matter now being dealt with. 
As soon as this material of the now of consciousness is put into 
the past by being used as material in our growth, as soon as it 
takes its place in the path of our development by affording a rest- 
ing place for further superstructures, then it enters into our his- 
torical past and as it recedes in the path of progress it partakes 
more and more of the nature of the unconscious. 

The unconscious then is like the tail of a kite. While it drags 
down and holds back it nevertheless steadies its flight and at once 
prevents it from dashing itself to pieces by a sudden dart down- 
wards and makes it possible for it to reach greater heights. 

This quality of the unconscious which makes it impossible that 
it should ever be exactly recalled, ever be relived as it was before 
because the person in which it exists is a different person because 
of the part which that very unconscious has taken in his develop- 
ment; this quality again makes it necessary that when it seeks 
expression in consciousness that that expression should be sym- 
bolic. The vague feeling trends have to be translated into the 
language of the individual as he then exists. 

The unconscious, then, as our historical past, is the path by 
which we have come. It represents resistances overcome, dangers 
avoided. This path though is a psychological path, it represents 
events at the psychological level and not at the neurological level, 
as some have claimed. The essential thing in the development of 
the personality is to forge ahead on the “straight and narrow 
path,” slowly perhaps, but surely, consistently, constructively. At 
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each point along the path we are in danger of being side-tracked 
or of tarrying too long. We may be side-tracked by an unfortu- 
nate environment, if our energies flag we are threatened with 
fixation. Both of these dangers may be passed, but in later life, 
if for any reason introversion and regression take place, these old 
ways may become re-animated and determine the special way in 
which the introversion shall manifest itself in the symptoms. 

This concept enables us to see how often it is not possible to 
get a complete explanation of conduct from any amount of analy- 
sis of the individual. Many reactions, especially in praecox, are 
sO primitive in type that we must seek their explanation, not in 
the individual consciousness, but in the race consciousness, and 
that by the comparative method. Just as many customs, for ex- 
ample religious ceremonials, must be explained by a study of the 
development of the customs through the ages and the comparison 
with them of similar customs of other peoples, so many of the re- 
actions of the mentally diseased can only reach their full explana- 
tion when we have studied the mind in its stages of development 
in the race and see the analogies with savage and infantile ways 
of thinking. 

“The route we pursue in time is strewn with the remains of 
all that we began to be, of all that we might have become.’’? 

There is, as we might expect, a large borderland between con- 
duct wholly determined by conscious motives and conduct con- 
trolled by unconscious motives. This is the region which has been 
so splendidly studied by Freud in his “ Psychopathology of Every- 
day Life.”** In this region conduct is defective. The slips of 
the tongue, mistakes, forgettings, erroneously carried out actions 
and the thousand and one little defects in our daily conduct show 
us a region from which the Lustprinzip has not quite relinquished 
its hold and in which the Realitatsprinzip has not yet become 
quite fully efficient. The actual determination to act seems to 
set aglow these other possible actions and occasionally one glows 
brightly enough to lead the active along its path. It is as if in our 
living we were surrounded by a haze of possibilities and that 
this or that might become an actuality by a very little change in 
the conditions. 


28 Bergson: Ibid., p. roo. 
24 Trans. by Brill. The Macmillan Co., New York, Ior4. 
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Action controlled by the unconscious may be of little import- 
ance, as a slip of the tongue, or may lead to severe crippling of 
the individual by the development of a neurosis or a psychosis. 
Such conduct, which, because of its symbolic character is quite 
as strange and incapable of being understood by the patient as by 
an unlooker, may be looked at from the teleological standpoint as 
a defense reaction against a recognition of motives that would be 
painful or as the persistence of modes of reaction—vestigial 
mechanisms—which have been discarded—repressed—in the 
course of development. 
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As may easily be understood, psychoanalysis will never do for 
polyclinic work, and will therefore always remain in the hands of 
those few who, because of their innate and trained psychological 
faculties, are particularly apt and have a special liking for this 
profession. Just as not every physician makes a good surgeon, 
so neither will every one make a good psychoanalyst. The pre- 
dominant psychological character of psychoanalytic work will 
make it difficult for doctors to monopolize it. Sooner or later 
other faculties will master it, either for practical uses or for its 
theoretical interest. Of course the treatment must remain con- 
fined entirely to the hands of responsible scientific people. 

So long as official science excludes psychoanalysis from gen- 
eral discussion, as pure nonsense, we cannot be astonished if those 
belonging to other faculties master this material even before the 
medical profession. And this will occur the more because psy- 
choanalysis is a general psychological method of investigation, 
as well as a heuristic principle of the first rank in all departments 
of mental science (“ Geisteswissenschaften”). Chiefly through 
the work of the Ziirich School, the possibility of applying psycho- 
analysis to the domain of the mental diseases has been demon- 
strated. Psychoanalytical investigation of dementia precox, for 
instance, brought us the most valuable insight into the psycho- 
logical structure of this remarkable disease. It would lead me too 
far were I to demonstrate to you the results of those investiga- 
tions. The theory of the psychological determinants of this 
disease is already in itself a vast territory. Even if I had to treat 
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but the symbolic problems of dementia precox I should be obliged 
to lay before you so much material, that I could not possibly 
master it within the limits of these lectures, which must give a 
general survey. 

The question of dementia precox has become so extraor- 
dinarily complicated because of the quite recent incursion on the 
part of psychoanalysis into the domains of mythology and com- 
parative religion, whence we have derived a deeper insight into 
ethical psychological symbolism. Those who are well-acquainted 
with the symbolism of dreams and of dementia przecox have been 
greatly impressed by the striking parallelism between modern 
individual symbols and those found in folk-lore. The extra- 
ordinary parallelism between ethnic symbolism and that of 
dementia przcox is remarkably clear. This fact induced me to 
make an extended comparative investigation of individual and 
ethnic symbolism, the results of which have been recently pub- 
lished.11_ This complication of psychology with the problem of 
mythology makes it impossible for me to demonstrate to you my 
conception of dementia preecox. For the same reasons, I must 
forego the discussion of the results of psychoanalytic investiga- 
tion in the domain of mythology and comparative religions. It 
would be impossible to do this without setting forth all the 
material belonging to it. The main result of these investigations 
is, for the moment, the knowledge of the far-reaching parallelisms 
between the ethnical and the individual symbolisms. From the 
present position of this work, we can scarcely conceive what a 
vast perspective may result from this comparative ethnopsychol- 
ogy. Through the study of mythology, the psychoanalytical 
knowledge of the nature of the unconscious processes we may 
expect to be enormously enriched and deepened. 

I must limit myself, if I am to give you in the course of my 
lectures a more or less general presentation of the psychoanalytic 
school. <A detailed elaboration of this method and its theory 
would have demanded an enormous display of cases, whose 
delineation would have detracted from a comprehensive view of 
the whole. But to give you an insight into the concrete proceed- 
ings of psychoanalytic treatment, I decided to bring before you 
a short analysis of a girl of eleven years of age. The case was 


11“ Wandlungen und Symbole der Libido,” Wien, 1912. 
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analyzed by my assistant, Miss Mary Moltzer. In the first place, 
I must mention that this case is by no means typical, either in the 
length of its time, or in the course of its general analysis; it is 
just as little so as an individual is characteristic for all other 
people. Nowhere is the abstraction of universal rules more diffi- 
cult than in psychoanalysis, for which reason it is better to abstain 
from too many rules. We must never forget that, notwithstand- 
ing the great uniformity of complexes and conflicts, every case 
is unique. For every individual is unique. Every case demands 
from the physician an individual interest, and in every case you 
will find the course of analysis different. In describing this case, 
I offer you a small section of the vast diverse psychological 
world, showing all those apparently bizarre and arbitrary pecu- 
liarities scattered over human life by the whims of so-called 
chance. I have no intention of withholding any of the minute 
psychoanalytic details, as I do not want to make you believe that 
psychoanalysis is a method with rigid laws. The scientific inter- 
est of the investigator inclines him to find rules and categories, in 
which the most living of all things alive can be included. But 
the physician as well as the observer, free from all formulas, 
ought to have an open eye for the whole lawless wealth of living 
reality. In this way I will endeavor to present to you this case, 
and I hope also to succeed in demonstrating to you how differ- 
ently an analysis develops from what might have been expected 
from purely theoretical considerations. 


A CASE oF NEUROSIS IN A CHILD 


The case in question is that of an intelligent girl of eleven 
years of age, of good family. The history of the disease is as 
follows: 


Anamnesis 


She had to leave school several times on account of sudden 
sickness and headache, and was obliged to go to bed. In the 
morning she sometimes refused to get up and go to school. She 
suffered from bad dreams, was capricious and not to be counted 
upon. 

I informed the mother, who came to consult me, that these 
things were neurotic signs, and that some special circumstance 
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must be hidden there, necessitating an interrogation of the child. 
This supposition was not arbitrary, for every attentive observer 
knows that if children are restless or in bad temper, there is 
always something painful worrying them. If it were not painful, 
they would tell it, and they would not be worried over it. Of 
course, I am only speaking of those cases having a psychogenic 
cause. The child confessed to her mother the following story: 
She had a favorite teacher, of whom she was very fond. During 
this last term she had fallen back somewhat, through working 
insufficiently, and she believed she had rather fallen in the 
estimation of her teacher. She then began to feel sick during 
his lessons. She felt not only estranged from her teacher, but 
even somewhat hostile. She directed all her friendly feelings to 
a poor boy with whom she usually shared the bread which she 
took to school. Later on she gave him money, so that he could 
buy bread for himself. In a conversation with this boy she made 
fun of her teacher and called him a goat. The boy attached 
himself more and more to her, and considered that he had the 
right to levy a tax on her occasionally in the form of a little 
present of money. She now became greatly alarmed lest the boy 
might tell her teacher that she turned him into ridicule and called 
him a “ goat,’ and she promised him two francs if he would give 
his solemn word never to tell anything to her teacher. From that 
moment the boy began to exploit her; he demanded money with 
threats and persecuted her with his demands on the way to school. 
This made her perfectly miserable. Her attacks of sickness are 
closely connected with all this story. But after the affair had 
been disposed of by this confession, her peace of mind was not 
restored as might have been expected. 

We very often see, as I have said, that the mere relation of a 
painful affair can have an important therapeutical effect. Gen- 
erally this does not last very long, although on occasion such a 
favorable effect can maintain itself for a long time. Such a con- 
fession is naturally a long way from being an analysis. But 
there are nerve-specialists nowadays who believe that an analysis 
is only a somewhat more extensive anamnesis or confession. 

A little while later the child had an attack of coughing and 
missed school for one day. After that she went to school for 
one day and felt perfectly well. On the third day, a renewed 
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attack of coughing came on, with pains on the left side, fever and 
vomiting. Her temperature, accurately taken, showed 39.4° C., 
about 103° F. The doctor feared pneumonia. But the next day 
everything had passed away. She felt quite well and not the 
slightest sign of fever or sickness was to be noted. 

But still our little patient wept the whole time and did not wish 
to get up. From this strange course of events I suspected some 
serious neurosis, and I therefore advised treatment by analysis. 


Analytic Treatment 


First interview: The little girl seemed to be nervous and con- 
strained, having a disagreeable forced laugh. Miss Moltzer, who 
analyzed her, gave her first of all an opportunity of talking about 
her staying in bed. We learn that she liked it immensely, as she 
always had some society. Everybody came to see her; also her 
mother read to her out of a book which contained the story of 
a prince who was ill, but who recovered when his wish was ful- 
filled, the wish being that his little friend, a poor boy, might be 
allowed to stay with him. 

The obvious relation between this story and her own little 
love-story, as well as its connection with her own illness, was 
pointed out to her, whereupon she began to cry and say she would 
prefer to go to the other children and play with them, otherwise 
they would run off. This was at once allowed, and away she 
ran, but came back again, after a short while, somewhat embar- 
rassed. It was explained to her that she did not run away be- 
cause she was afraid her playmates would go, but that she her- 
self wanted to get off because of resistances. 

At the second interview she was less anxious and repressed. 
They happened to speak about the teacher, but then she was 
embarrassed. She seemed to be ashamed at the end, and she 
timidly confessed that she liked her teacher very much. It was 
then explained to her that she need not be ashamed of that; on 
the contrary, her love for him could be a valuable stimulus to 
make her do her very best in his lessons. “So I may love him?” 
asked the little patient with a happier face. 

This explanation justified the child in the choice of the object 
of her affection. It seems as if she had been ashamed of admit- 
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ting her feelings for her teacher. It is not easy to explain why 
this should be so. Our present conception tells us that the libido 
has great difficulty in taking hold of a personality outside the 
family, because it still finds itself in incestuous bonds,—a very 
plausible view indeed, from which it is difficult to withdraw. 
But we must point out here that her libido was placed with much 
intensity upon the poor boy, who was also someone outside the 
family ; whence we must conclude that the difficulty was not to 
be found in the transference of the libido outside the family, but 
in some other circumstance. The love of the teacher betokens 
a difficult task ; it demands much more than her love for the little 
boy, which does not require any moral effort on her part. This 
indication in the analysis that her love for her teacher would 
enable her to do her utmost brings the child back to her real 
duty, namely, her adaptation to her teacher. 

The libido retires from before such a necessary task, for the 
very human reason of indolence, which is highly developed, not 
only in children, but also in primitive people. Primitive laziness 
and indolence are the first resistances to the efforts towards 
adaptation. The libido which is not used for this purpose be- 
comes stagnant and will make the inevitable regression to former 
objects or modes of employment. It is thus that the incest- 
complex is revived in such a striking way. The libido avoids 
the object which is so difficult to attain and demands such great 
efforts, and turns towards the easier ones, and finally to the 
easiest of all, namely, the infantile phantasies, which thus become 
real incest-phantasies. The fact that, wherever there is present 
a disturbance of psychological adaptation, one finds an exagger- 
ated development of incest-phantasies, must be conceived, as I 
have pointed out, as a regressive phenomenon. That is to say, 
the incest-phantasy is of secondary and not of causal significance, 
while the primary cause is the resistance of human nature against 
any kind of exertion. The drawing back from certain duties is 
not to be explained by saying that man prefers the incestuous 
condition, but he has to fall back into it, because he shuns exer- 
tion; otherwise it would have to be said that the aversion from 
conscious effort must be taken as identical with the preference 
for incestuous relations. This would be obvious nonsense, for 
not only primitive man, but animals too, have a pronounced dis- 
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like for all intentional efforts, and pay homage to absolute lazi- 
ness, until circumstances force them into action. We cannot 
pretend, either in very primitive people or in animals, that their 
preference for incestuous relations causes aversion towards 
efforts of adaptation, as in those cases there can be no question 
of “incestuous” relations. This would presuppose a differentia- 
tion of parents and non-parents. 

Characteristically, the child expressed her joy at being 
allowed to love her teacher, but not at being allowed to do her 
utmost for him. That she might love her teacher is what she 
understood at once, because it suited her best. Her relief was 
caused by the information that she was right in loving him, even 
though she did not especially exert herself before. 

The conversation ran on to the story of the extortion, which 
is now again told in details. We hear further that she had tried 
to force open her savings-bank, and as she could not succeed in 
doing so, she wanted to steal the key from her mother. She 
expressed herself thus about the whole matter: she ridiculed her 
teacher because he was much kinder to the other girls than to 
her. But it was true that she did not do very well in his lessons, 
especially at arithmetic. Once she did not understand something, 
was afraid to ask, for fear she might lose his esteem, and conse- 
quently she made many mistakes and did really lose it. It is 
pretty clear that her position towards her teacher became conse- 
quently very unsatisfactory. About this time it happened that a 
young girl in her class was sent home because she was sick. Soon 
after, the same thing happened to herself. In this way, she tried 
to get away from the school which had become uncongenial to 
her. The loss of her teacher’s respect led her on the one hand 
to insult him and on the other into the affair with the little boy, 
obviously as a compensation for the lost relationship with the 
teacher. The explanation which was given here was a simple 
hint: she would be rendering a service to her teacher if she took 
pains to understand the lessons by sensible questions. 

I can add here that this hint, given in the analysis, had a good 
effect ; from that moment the little girl became one of the best of 
pupils, and missed no more arithmetic lessons. 

We must call attention to the fact that the story of the boy’s 
extortion shows constraint and a lack of freedom. This phe- 
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nomenon exactly follows the rule. As soon as anyone permits 
his libido to draw back from necessary tasks, it becomes autono- 
mous and chooses, without regard to the protests of the subject, 
its own way, and pursues it obstinately. It is a general fact, that 
a lazy and inactive life is highly susceptible to the coercion of the 
libido, that is to say, to all kinds of terrors and involuntary obli- 
gations. The anxieties and superstitions of savages furnish us 
with the best illustrations; but our own history of civilization, 
especially the civilization and customs of the ancients, abounds 
with confirmations. Non-employment of the libido makes it 
autonomous, but we must not believe either that we are able to 
save ourselves permanently from the coercion of the libido by 
making forced efforts. To a certain limited extent we are able 
to set conscious tasks to our libido, but other natural tasks are 
chosen by the libido itself, and that is what the libido exists for. 
If we avoid those tasks, the most active life can become useless, 
for we have to deal with the whole of the conditions of our human 
nature. Innumerable cases of neurasthenia from overwork can 
be traced back to this cause, for work done amid internal con- 
flicts creates nervous exhaustion. 

At the third interview the little girl related a dream she had 
had when she was five years old, and by which she was greatly 
impressed. She says, “I'll never forget this dream.” The dream 
runs as follows: “J am in a wood with my little brother and we 
are looking for strawberries. Then a wolf came and jumped at 
me. I took to a staircase, the wolf after me. I fall down and 
the wolf bites my leg. I awoke in terror.” 

Before we go into the associations given by our little patient, 
I will try to form an arbitrary opinion about the possible content 
of the dream, and then compare our result afterwards with the 
associations given by the child. The beginning of the dream 
reminds us of the well-known German fairy-tale of Little Red- 
Ridinghood, which is, of course, known to the child. The wolf 
ate the grandmother first, then took her shape, and afterwards 
ate Little Red-Ridinghood. But the hunter killed the wolf, cut 
open the belly and Little Red-Ridinghood sprang out safe and 
sound. This motive is found in a great many fairy-tales, wide- 
spread over the whole world, and it is the motive of the biblical 
story of Jonah. The original significance is astro-mythological : 
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the sun is swallowed up by the sea, and in the morning is born 
again out of the water. Of course, the whole of astro-mythology 
is at the root but psychology, unconscious psychology, projected on 
to the heavens, for myths have never been and are never made con- 
sciously, but arise from man’s unconscious. For this reason, we 
sometimes find that marvellous, striking similarity or identity in 
the forms of myths, even among races that have been separated 
from each other since eternity as it were. This explains the 
universal dissemination of the symbol of the cross, perfectly 
independent of Christianity, of which America, as is well known, 
furnishes us especially interesting instances. It is impossible to 
agree, that myths have been made to explain meteorological or 
astronomical processes. Myths are, first of all, manifestations 
of unconscious currents, similar to dreams.1?, These currents are 
caused by the libido in its unconscious forms. The material 
which comes to the surface is infantile material, hence, phan- 
tasies connected with the incest-complex. Without difficulty we 
can find in all the so-called sun-myths infantile theories about 
generation, childbirth and incestuous relations. In the fairy-tale 
of Little Red-Ridinghood, we find the phantasy that the mother 
has to eat something which is similar to a child, and that the child 
is born by cutting open the mother’s body. This phantasy is one 
of the most universal, to be found everywhere. 

We can conclude, from these universal psychological observa- 
tions, that the child, in its dream, elaborates the problem of 
generation and childbirth. As to the wolf, the father probably 
has to be put in its place, for the child unconsciously assigns to 
the father any act of violence towards the mother. This antici- 
pation can be based on innumerable myths which deal with the 
problem of any act of violence towards the mother. In reference 
to the mythological parallelism, let me direct your attention to 
Boas’s collection, where you will find a beautiful set of Indian 
legends; also to the work of Frobenius, “ Das Zeitaltes Sonnen- 
gottes”; and, finally, to the works of Abraham, Rank, Riklin, 
Jones, Freud, Spielrein, and my own investigations in my 
“Wandlungen und Symbole der Libido.” 

After having made these general observations for theoretical 
reasons, which, of course, were not made in the concrete case, 


12 Abraham, “ Dreams and Myths,” No. 15 of the Monograph Series. 
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we will go back to see what the child has to tell in regard to her 
dream. Of course the child speaks of her dream just as she 
likes, without being influenced in any way whatever. The little 
girl begins with the bite in her leg, and relates, that she had once 
been told by a woman who had had a baby, that she could still 
show the place where the stork had bitten her. This mode of 
expression is, in Switzerland, a universally known variant of the 
symbolism of generation and birth. Here we find a perfect 
parallelism between our interpretation and the associations of the 
child. The first associations which have been brought by the 
child, without being influenced in any way, are connected with 
the problem which, for theoretical reasons, was suggested by our- 
selves. I know well that the innumerable cases, published in our 
psychoanalytic literature, where the patients have certainly not 
been influenced, have not prevented the critics’ contention, that we 
suggest our own interpretations to our patients. This case will 
not, therefore, convince anyone who is determined to find crude 
mistakes or, much worse still—fabrications. 

After our little patient had finished her first association, she 
was asked, “What did the wolf suggest?” She answered, “I 
think of my father, when he is angry.” This association also 
coincides with our theoretical observations. It might be objected 
that the observation was made just for this purpose and for 
nothing else, and has therefore no general validity. I believe 
that this objection vanishes of itself as soon as the corresponding 
psychoanalytic and mythological knowledge has been acquired. 
The validity of an hypothesis can only be confirmed by positive 
knowledge; otherwise it is impossible to confirm it. We have 
seen by the first association that the wolf has been replaced by 
the stork. The associations given to the wolf bring the father. 
In the common myth, the stork stands for the father, as the 
father brings children. The apparent contradiction, which could 
be noticed here between the fairy-tale, where the wolf represents 
the mother, and the dream, in which the wolf stands for the 
father, is of no importance for the dream. I must renounce here 
any attempt at a detailed explanation. I have treated this prob- 
lem of bisexual symbols in the work already referred to. You 
know that in the legend of Romulus and Remus, both animals 
were raised to the rank of parents, the bird Picus and the wolf. 
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The fear of the wolf in the dream is therefore fear of her 
father. The little patient explains her fear of her father by his 
severity towards her. He had also told her that we only have 
bad dreams when we have been doing wrong. Later, she once 
asked her father, “ But what does Mamma do wrong?” She has 
very often frightful dreams.” 

The father once slapped her fingers because she was sucking 
them. Was this her naughtiness? Scarcely, because sucking the 
fingers is an anachronistic infantile habit, of little interest at her 
age. It only seems to annoy her father, for which he will punish 
and hit her. In this way, she relieves her conscience of the un- 
confessed and much more serious sin. It comes out, that she has 
induced a number of other girls to perform mutual masturbation. 

These sexual tendencies have caused the fear of the father. 
Still, we must not forget that she had this dream in her fifth year. 
At that time these sins had not been committed. Hence we must 
regard this affair with the other girls as a reason for her present 
fear of her father; but that does not explain the earlier fear. 
' But still, we may expect it was something of a similar nature, 
some unconscious sexual wish, corresponding to the psychology 
of the forbidden action previously mentioned. The moral value 
and character of this wish is even more unconscious with the child 
than with adults. To understand what had made an impression 
on the child, we have to ask what happened in her fifth year. 
Her youngest brother was born at that time. Even then her 
father had made her nervous. The: associations previously re- 
ferred to give us an undoubted connection between her sexual 
inclinations and her anxiety. The sexual problem, which nature 
connects with positive feelings of delight, is in the dream brought 
to the surface in the form of fear, apparently on account of the 
bad father, who represents moral education. This dream illus- 
trates the first impressive appearance of the sexual problem, 
obviously suggested by the recent birth of the little brother, just 
such an occasion when experience teaches us that these questions 
become vital. 

Just because the sexual problem is closely connected with cer- 
tain pleasurable physical sensations, which education tries to 
reduce and break off, it can apparently only manifest itself hidden 
under the cloak of moral anxiety as to sin. This explanation cer- 
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tainly seems rather plausible, but it is superficial, it is insufficient. 
It attributes the difficulties to the moral education, on the un- 
proved assumption that education can cause such a neurosis. 
We hereby leave out of consideration the fact that there are 
people who have become neurotic and suffer from morbid fears 
without having had a trace of moral education. Moreover, the 
moral law is not merely an evil, which has to be resisted, but a 
necessity, born out of the utmost needs of humanity. The moral 
law is only an outward manifestation of the innate human impulse 
to dominate and tame oneself. The origin of the impulse towards 
domestication or civilization is lost in the unfathomable depths of 
the history of evolution, and can never be conceived as the conse- 
quence of certain laws imposed from without. Man himself, 
obeying his instincts, created laws. Therefore, we shall never 
understand the reasons for the repression of sexuality in the child 
if we only take into account the moral influences of education. 
The main reasons are to be found much deeper, in human nature 
itself, in its perhaps tragic contradiction between civilization and 
nature, or between individual consciousness and the general con- 
science of the community. I cannot enter into these questions 
now; in my other work, I have tried to do so. Naturally, it 
would be of no value to give a child a notion of the higher philo- 
sophical aspects of the problem; that would probably not have the 
slightest effect. 

The child wants, first of all, to be relieved from the idea that 
she is doing wrong in being interested in the generation of life. 
By the analytic explanation of this complex it is made clear to 
the child how much pleasure and curiosity she really takes in the 
problem of generation, and how her groundless fear is the inver- 
sion of her repressed desire. The affair of her masturbation 
meets with a tolerant understanding and the discussion is limited 
to drawing the child’s attention to the aimlessness of her action. 
At the same time it is explained to her that her sexual actions are 
mainly the consequences of her curiosity, which might be satisfied 
in a better way. Her great fear of her father corresponds, prob- 
ably, with as great an expectation, which, in consequence of the 
birth of her little brother, is closely connected with the problem 
of generation. Through this explanation, the child is declared to 
be justified in her curiosity and the greater part of her moral con- 
flict is eliminated. 
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Fourth Interview. The little girl is now much nicer and much 
more confiding. Her former unnatural and constrained manner 
has vanished. She brings a dream which she dreamed after the 
last sitting. It runs: “J am as tall as a church-tower and can 
see into every house. At my feet are very small children, as 
small as flowers are. A policeman comes. I say to him, “If 
you dare to make any remark, I shall take your sword and cut 
off your head.” 

In the analysis of this dream she makes the following remarks : 
“T would like to be taller than my father, for then he will have to 
obey me.” The first association with policeman was father. He 
is a military man and has, of course, a sword. The dream clearly 
fulfils her wish. In the form of a tower, she is much bigger than 
her father, and if he dares to make a remark, he will be de- 
capitated. The dream fulfils the natural wish of the child to be 
a grown-up person, and to have children playing at her feet, 
symbolized in the dream by the small children. With this dream 
she overcomes her great fear of her father; that means an im- 
portant improvement with regard to her personal freedom, and 
her certainty of feeling. 

But incidentally there is here also a theoretical gain; we may 
consider this dream to be a clear example of the compensating and 
teleological function of dreams which was especially pointed out 
by Maeder. Such a dream must leave with the dreamer an in- 
creased sense of the value of her own personality, which is of 
much importance for personal well-being. It does not matter 
that the symbols of the dream are not perceived by the conscious- 
ness of the child, as conscious perception is not necessary to 
derive from symbols their corresponding emotional effect. We 
have to do here with knowledge derived from intuition; in other 
words, it is that kind of perception on which at all times the effect 
produced by religious symbols has depended. Here no conscious 
understanding has been needed ; the feelings are affected by means 
of emotional intuition. 

Fifth Interview. In the fifth sitting, the child brings a dream 
which she had dreamt meanwhile. “I am with my whole family 
on the roof. The windows of the houses on the other side of the 
valley radiate like fire. The rising sun is reflected. Suddenly I 
notice that the house at the corner of our street is, as a fact, on 
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fire. The fire comes nearer and nearer; at last our house is also 
on fire. I take flight into the street and my mother throws several 
things to me. I hold out my apron, and among other things ury 
doll is thrown to me. I notice that the stones of our house are 
burning, but the wood remains untouched.” 

The analysis of this dream presents peculiar difficulties and 
therefore required two sittings. It would lead me too far to 
sketch to you all the material this dream brought forth. I have 
to limit myself to what is most necessary. The associations 
which deal with the real meaning of the dream belong to the 
remarkable image which tells us that the stones of the house are 
on fire, while the wood remains untouched. It is sometimes 
worth while, especially with longer dreams, to take out the most 
striking parts and to analyze them first. This proceeding is not 
the typical one, but it is justified by the practical desire to shorten 
matters. The little patient makes the observation that this part 
of the dream is like a fairy-tale. Through examples it was made 
plain to her that fairy-tales always have a meaning. She objects: 
“But not all fairy-tales have one. For instance, the tale of the 
Sleeping Beauty. What could that mean?” The explanation 
was as follows: “The Sleeping Beauty had to wait for one hun- 
dred years in an enchanted sleep until she could be freed. Only 
he who was able to overcome all the difficulties through love, and 
had the courage to break through the thorny hedge, was able to 
deliver her. So one must often wait a long while to obtain what 
one longs for.” 

This explanation is as much in harmony with the capacity of 
childish understanding, as it is perfectly consonant with the his- 
tory of the motive of this fairy-tale. The motive of the Sleeping 
Beauty shows clearly its relation to an ancient myth of Spring 
and fertility, and contains at the same time a problem which has 
a remarkably close affinity to the psychological situation of the 
precocious girl of eleven. 

This motive of the Sleeping Beauty belongs to a whole cycle 
of legends in which a virgin, closely guarded by a dragon, is de- 
livered by a hero. Without entering into the interpretation of 
this myth, I want to bring into prominence the astronomical or 
meteorological components which are very clearly demonstrated 
in the Edda. In the form of a virgin, the Earth is kept prisoner 
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by the winter, covered in ice and snow. The young Spring-Sun, 
in the form of a hero, delivers her out of her frosty prison, where 
she has been longing for her deliverer. 

The association given by the little girl was chosen by her 
simply to give an example of a fairy-tale without a meaning, and 
was not, in the first place, conceived as having any relation with 
the house on fire. To this part of the dream, she only made the 
observation: “It is quite marvellous, just like a fairy-tale.’ She 
meant to say it was impossible, as the idea of burning stones is to 
her something impossible, some nonsense, or something like a 
fairy-tale. The observation made a propos of this shows her that 
an impossibility and a fairy-tale are only partly identical, since 
a fairy-tale certainly has much meaning. Although this particular 
fairy-tale, from the casual way in which it was mentioned, seemed 
to have no apparent relation to the dream, we have to pay special 
attention to it, as it was given spontaneously in the course of the 
interpretation of the dream. The unconscious suggested this 
example, which cannot be accidental, but must be in some way 
significant for the present situation. In interpreting dreams we 
have to pay attention to such apparent accidents, since in psychol- 
ogy we find no blind chances, much as we are inclined to think 
these things accidental. From the critics, you may hear this ob- 
jection as often as you like, but for a really scientific mind there 
are only causal relationships and no accidents. From the fact 
that the little girl chose the example of the Sleeping Beauty we 
may conclude that there was some fundamental reason underlying 
this in the psychology of the child. This reason is a comparison, 
or partial identification, of herself with the Sleeping Beauty; in 
other words, there is in the soul of the child a complex, which 
manifests itself in the form of the motive of the Sleeping Beauty. 
The explanation, which I mentioned before, which was given to 
the child, was in harmony with this conclusion. 

Notwithstanding she is not quite satisfied, and doubts that all 
fairy-tales have a meaning. She brings another instance of a 
fairy-tale, that cannot be understood. She brings the story of 
little Snow-White, who, in the sleep of death, lies enclosed in a 
coffin of glass. It is not difficult to see that this fairy-tale belongs 
to the same kind of myths to which the Sleeping Beauty belongs. 
The story of little Snow-White in her glass-coffin is at the same 
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time very remarkable in regard to the myth of the seasons. This 
mythical material chosen by the little girl has reference to an 
intuitive comparison with the earth, held fast by the winter’s cold, 
awaiting the liberating sun of spring. 

This second example affirms the first one and its explanation. 
It would be difficult to pretend here that this second example, 
which accentuates the meaning of the first, has been suggested by 
the explanation given. The fact that the little girl brought up the 
story of little Snow-White, as another example of the senseless- 
ness of fairy-tales, proves that she did not understand her identi- 
fication with little Snow-White and the Sleeping Beauty. There- 
fore we may expect that little Snow-White arose from the same 
unconscious sources as the Sleeping Beauty, that is, a complex 
consisting of the expectation of coming events, which are 
altogether comparable with the deliverance of the earth from the 
prison of winter and its fertilization through the sunbeams of 
spring. 

As may, perhaps, be known, the symbol of the bull has been 
given from time immemorial to the fertile spring sun, as the bull 
embodies the mightiest procreative power. Although without 
further consideration, it is not easy to find any relation between 
the insight indirectly gained and the dream, we will hold to what 
we have found and proceed with the dream. The next part de- 
scribed by the little girl is receiving the doll in her apron. The 
first association given tells us that her attitude and the whole 
situation in the dream is like a picture very well known to her, 
representing a stork flying above a village; children are in the 
street, holding their aprons, looking up and shouting to him; the 
stork must bring them a little baby. The little patient adds the 
observation that several times she wished to have a little brother 
or sister herself. This material, given spontaneously by the child, 
stands in a clear and valuable relationship to the motive of the 
myths. We notice here that the dream is indeed concerned with 
the problem of the awakening instinct of generation. Nothing of 
this has been said to the little girl, After a little pause, she 
brings, abruptly, this association: ‘Once, when I was five years 
old, I thought I was in the street and that a bicyclist passed over 
my stomach.” This highly improbable story proved to be, as it 
might be expected, a phantasy, which had become a paramnesia. 
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Nothing of this kind had ever happened, but we came to know 
that at school the little girls lay cross-wise over each other’s 
bodies, and trampled with their legs. 

Whoever has read the analyses of children published by 
Freud and myself will observe the same “leit-motif” of tramp- 
ling ; to this must be attributed a sexual undercurrent. This con- 
ception demonstrated in our former work agrees with the next 
association of our little patient: “I should prefer a real child to 
a doll.” 

This most remarkable material brought by the child in con- 
nection with the phantasy of the stork, refers to typical childish 
attempts at the sexual theory, and betrays where we have to look 
for the actual phantasies of the child. 

It is of interest to know, that this “ motive of trampling” can 
be illustrated through mythology. I have brought together the 
proofs in my work on the libido theory. The utilization of these 
early infantile phantasies in the dream, the existence of the 
paramnesia of the bicyclist, and the expectation expressed by the 
motive of the Sleeping Beauty show that the interests of the 
child dwell chiefly on certain problems which must be solved. 
Probably the fact that the libido has been attracted by the prob- 
lem of generation has been the reason of her lack of attention at 
school, through which she fell behind. This problem is very 
often seen in girls between the ages of twelve and thirteen. I 
could demonstrate this to you by some special cases published 
under the title of “ Beitrag zur Psychologie des Geriichtes ” in the 
Zentralblatt fir Psychoanalyse. The frequent occurrence of the 
problem at this age is the cause of the indecent talk among all 
sorts of children and the attempts at mutual enlightenment, which 
are naturally far from beautiful, and which so very often spoil 
the child’s imagination. Not the most careful protection can 
prevent children from some day discovering the great secret, and 
then probably in the dirtiest way. Therefore it would be much 
better if children could learn about certain important secrets of 
life in a clean way and at suitable times, so that they would not 
need to be enlightened by their playmates, too often in very 
ugly ways. 

In the eighth interview the little girl began by remarking that 
she had understood perfectly why it was still impossible for her to 
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have a child and therefore she had renounced all idea of it. But 
she does not make a good impression this time. We get to know 
that she has told her teacher a falsehood. She had been late to 
school, and told her teacher that she was late because she was 
obliged to accompany her father. But in reality, she had been 
lazy, got up too late and was thus late for school. She told a lie, 
and was afraid of losing the teacher’s favor by telling the truth. 
This sudden moral defect in our little patient requires an explana- 
tion. According to the fundamentals of psychoanalysis, this 
sudden and striking weakness can only follow from the patient’s 
not drawing the logical consequences from the analysis but rather 
looking for other easier possibilities. 

In other words, we have to do here with a case in which the 
analysis brought the libido apparently to the surface, so that an 
improvement of the personality could have occurred. But for 
some reason or other, the adaptation was not made, and the 
libido returned to its former regressive paths. 

The ninth interview proved that this was indeed the case. Our 
patient withheld an important piece of evidence in her ideas of 
sexuality, and one which contradicted the psychoanalytic explana- 
tion of sexual maturity. She suppressed the rumor current in 
the school that a girl of eleven had a baby with a boy of the same 
age. This rumor was proved to be based on no facts, but was a 
phantasy, fulfiling the secret wishes of this age. Rumors appear 
often to originate in this kind of way, as I tried to show in the 
above-mentioned demonstration of such a case. They serve to 
give vent to the unconscious phantasies, and in fulfiling this 
function correspond to dreams as well as to myths. This rumor 
keeps another way open: she need not wait so long, it is possible 
to have a child even at eleven. The contradiction between the 
accepted rumor and the analytic explanation creates resistances 
towards the analysis, so that it is forthwith depreciated. All the 
other statements and information fall to the ground at the same 
time; for the time being, doubt and a feeling of uncertainty have 
taken their place. The libido has again taken possession of its 
former ways, it has made a regression. This is the moment of 
the replapse. 

The tenth sitting added important details to the story of her 
sexual problem. First came a remarkable fragment of a dream: 
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“TI am with other children in an open field in the wood, sur- 
rounded by beautiful pine trees. It begins to rain, to lighten 
and to thunder. It is growing dark. Suddenly I see a stork in 
the air.” 

Before I enter into an analysis of this dream, I should like to 
point out its beautiful parallel with certain mythological presenta- 
tions. This astonishing coincidence of thunderstorm and stork 
has, of course, to those acquainted with the works of Adalbert 
Kuhn and Steinthal nothing remarkable. The thunderstorm has 
had, from ancient times, the meaning of the fertilizing of the 
earth, the cohabitation of the father Heaven and the mother 
Earth, to which Abraham* has recently again called attention, in 
which the lightning takes the place of the winged phallus. The 
stork is just the same thing, a winged phallus, the psychosexual 
meaning of which is known to every child. But the psychosexual 
meaning of the thunderstorm is not known to everyone. In view 
of the psychological situation just described, we must attribute to 
the stork a psychosexual meaning. That the thunderstorm is con- 
nected with the stork and has also a psychosexual meaning, seems 
at first scarcely acceptable. But when we remember that psycho- 
analytic observation has shown an enormous number of mytho- 
logical associations with the unconscious mental images, we may 
suppose that some psychosexual meaning is also present in this 
case. We know from other experiences that those unconscious 
strata which, in former times, produced mythological forms, are 
still in action among modern people and are still incessantly 
productive. But this production is limited to the realm of 
dreams and the symptomatology of the neuroses and the psy- 
choses, for the correction, through reality, is so much increased 
in the modern mind that it prevents their projection into reality. 

We will return to the dream analysis. The associations which 
lead us to the heart of this image begin with the idea of rain 
during the thunderstorm. Her actual words were: “I think of 
water. My uncle was drowned in water—it must be dreadful to 
be kept under water, so in the dark. But the child must be also 
drowned in the water. Does it drink the water that is in the 
stomach? It is very strange, when I was ill Mamma sent my 
water to the doctor. I thought perhaps he would mix something 
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with it, perhaps some syrup, out of which children grow. I think 
one has to drink it.” 

With unquestionable clearness we see from this set of associa- 
tions that even the child associates psychosexual, and even typical 
ideas of fructification with the rain during the thunderstorm. 

Here again, we see that marvellous parallelism between 
mythology and the individual phantasies of our own day. This 
series of associations contains such an abundance of symbolic 
relationships, that we could easily write a whole dissertation about 
it. The child herself splendidly interpreted the symbolism of 
drowning as a pregnancy-phantasy, an explanation given long ago 
in psychoanalytic literature. 

Eleventh interview. The next sitting was occupied with the 
spontaneous infantile theories about fructification and child-birth. 
The child thought that the urine of the man went into the body 
of the woman, and from this the embryo would grow. Hence the 
child was in the water from the beginning, that is to say, in urine. 
Another version was, the urine was drunk in the doctor’s syrup, 
so that the child would grow in the head. The head had then to 
be split open, to help the growth of the child, and one wore hats 
to cover this up. She illustrated this by a little drawing, repre- 
senting a child-birth through the head. The child again had still 
a smaller child on the head, and so on. This is an archaic idea 
and highly mythological. I would remind you of the birth of 
Pallas, who came out of the father’s head. 

We find striking mythological proofs of the fertilizing sig- 
nificance of the urine in the songs of Rudra in the Rigveda. 
Here should be mentioned something the mother added, that 
once the little girl, before analysis, suggested she saw a puppet 
on the head of her little brother, a phantasy with which the origin 
of this theory of child-birth might be connected. The little illus- 
tration made by the patient has remarkable affinity with certain 
pictures found among the Bataks of Dutch India. They are the 
so-called magic wands or ancestral statues, on which the members 
of families are represented, one standing on the top of the other. 
The explanation of these wands, given by the Bataks themselves, 
and regarded as nonsense, has a marvellous analogy with the 
infantile mental attitude. Schultz, who wrote about these wands, 
says: “The assertion, that these figures represent the members 
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of a family who have committed incest, were bitten by a snake, 
entwined with another, and met a common death in their criminal 
embrace, is widely disseminated and obviously due to the position 
of the figures.” 

The explanation has a parallel in our presuppositions as to our 
little patient. We saw from the first dream that her sexual phan- 
tasy centers round the father; the psychological condition is here 
the same as with the Bataks, being found in the idea of incestuous 
relationship. 

Still a third version is the growth of the child in the intestinal 
canal. The child tried several times to provoke nausea and 
vomiting, in accordance with her phantasy that the child is born 
through vomiting. In the closet she had arranged also pressure- 
exercises, in order to press out the child.. Under these circum- 
stances, we cannot be astonished that the first and principal symp- 
toms of the manifest neurosis were nausea-symptoms. 

We have come so far with our analysis that we are now able 
to throw a glance over the case as a whole. 

We found, behind the neurotic symptoms, complicated emo- 
tional processes, which were undoubtedly connected with the 
symptoms. If it may be allowed to draw some general conclu- 
sions from this limited material, we could construct the course 
of the neurosis in the following way. 

At the gradual approach of puberty, the libido of the child 
assumed rather an emotional than a practical attitude towards 
reality. She began to be very much taken with her teacher, but 
the sentimental self-indulgence, evinced in her riotous phantasies, 
played a greater part than the thought of the increased endeavors 
which such love ought really to have demanded of her. For this 
reason, her attention and her work left much to be desired. The 
former pleasant relationship with her favorite teacher was 
troubled. The teacher was annoyed, and the little girl, who had 
been made somewhat conceited by her home-conditions, was 
resentful, instead of trying to improve in her work. In conse- 
quence her libido withdrew from her teacher, as well as from her 
work, and fell into the characteristic forced dependence on the 
little boy, who on his side made the most of the situation. Then 
the resistances against school seized the first opportunity, which 
was suggested by the case of the little girl who had to be sent 
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home on account of sickness. Our little patient followed this 
child’s example. Once away from school, the way was open to 
her phantasies. By the regression of the libido, these symptom- 
making phantasies became awakened to a real activity, and were 
given an importance they had never had before, for they had 
never previously played such an important part. Now they 
become apparently of much importance and seemed to be the very 
reason why the libido regressed to them. It might be said that 
the child, in consequence of its essentially phantasy-building 
nature, saw her father too much in her teacher, and thus devel- 
oped incestuous resistances towards the latter. As I have already 
stated, I hold that it is simpler and more probable to accept the 
view that, during a certain period, it was convenient for her to 
see the teacher as the father. As she preferred to follow the 
hidden presentiments of puberty rather than her duties towards 
the school and her teacher, she allowed her libido to fall on the 
little boy, from whom, as we saw, she awaited some mysterious 
advantages. Even if analysis had demonstrated it as a fact that 
she had had incestuous resistances against her teacher on account 
of the transference of the father-image, those resistances would 
only have been secondary phantasies, that had become inflated. 
At any rate, indolence would still have been the primum movens. 
In the analysis she learned about the two ways of life, the way 
of phantasy, of regression, and the way of reality, wherein lay her 
present child’s duties. In her the two were dissociated, and 
consequently she was at strife with herself. As the analysis was 
adapted to the regressive tendency of the libido, the existence of 
an extreme sexual curiosity, connected with certain very definite 
problems, was discovered. The libido, imprisoned in this phan- 
tastical labyrinth, was brought back into useful application by 
means of the psychological explanation of the incorrect infantile 
phantasies. The child thus got an insight into her own attitude 
towards reality with all its possibilities. The result was that she 
was able to take an objective-critical attitude towards her imma- 
ture puberty-desires, and was able to give up these and all other 
impossibilities in favor of the use of her libido in possible direc- 
tions, in her work and in obtaining the good-will of her teacher, 
In this case, analysis brought great peace of mind, as well as a 
pronounced intellectual improvement. After a short time her 
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teacher himself stated that the little girl was one of the best 
pupils in her ciass. 

I hope that by the exposition of this brief instance of the 
course of an analysis, I have succeeded in giving you an insight 
not only into the concrete procedure of treatment, and into the 
technical difficulties, but no less into the beauty of the human 
mind and its endless problems. I intentionally brought into 
prominence the parallelism with mythology, to indicate the uni- 
versally possible applications of psychoanalysis. At the same 
time, I should like to refer to the further importance of this posi- 
tion. We may see in the predominance of the mythological in the 
mind of a child, a distinct hint of the gradual development of the 
individual mind out of the collective knowledge or the collective 
feeling of earliest childhood, which gave rise to the old theory of 
a condition of perfect knowledge before and after individual 
existence. 

In the same way we might see, in the marvellous analogy be- 
tween the phantasies of dementia preecox and mythological sym- 
bolisms, a reason for the widespread superstition that an insane 
person is possessed of a demon, and has some divine knowledge. 

With these hints, I have reached the present standpoint of in- 
vestigation, and I have at least sketched those facts and working 
hypotheses which are characteristic for my present and future 
work. ‘ 


A PLEA FOR A BROADER STANDPOINT IN 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 


By Meyer Sotomon, M.D. 


CHICAGO 


At the very outset I wish to state my general attitude toward 
the Freudian school. It is not that of an iconoclast, an image- 
breaker, an idol-shatterer. It is not that of an outsider, malici- 
ously intent upon throwing stones or of bringing down in ruins 
a wonderful and inspiring structure, reared by much labor, thought 
and untiring effort. It is not the attitude of a revolutionist or an- 
archist seeking to destroy and annihilate in toto that which does 
not entirely conform to his own ideas, convictions and beliefs. I 
approach the problem from a different viewpoint. I admire and 
respect the Freudians for the great work they have done. I have 
had my mind virtually opened up for me, in many respects, by 
reading Freudian literature. I have marvelled at the indefati- 
gable energy and the remarkable ability displayed by the leading 
Freudians. They have attacked, one after the other, the various 
fields of normal and abnormal psychology. They have endeavored 
to explain the various types of human activities, of human con- 
duct, normal and abnormal, in its many phases. They have en- 
deavored to penetrate to the very nucleus of these problems. He 
who reads the Freudian writings cannot help but gain much 
knowledge from them. Such a reader must also accept, at its 
face value, much of what is thus taught him. Before one at- 
tempts to condemn any person or group of persons one should do 
one’s utmost to come into sympathy with them. Only in that way 
can we understand them, fully appreciate them at their true value, 
and criticize them justly and worthily. Otherwise our criticism 
is worthless, is tinged with animosity, partakes of the note of per- 
sonal like and dislike, is unfair, biased, partial and unscientific. 
In my own behalf I may say that I have studied the Freudian 
theories and conclusions with patience, with sympathy and with 
an open mind. I have endeavored to see things from their point 
of view, to understand and to grasp their symbolism, to find the 
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great truths which they have expounded, to appreciate their touch 
of genius and their gift of interpretation. I have assumed toward 
the Freudian school the same attitude that I assumed in judging 
the cubists and the futurists in art, before at once joining in the 
general chorus of derision against them. To put the matter in a 
popular way, I may say that I am not on the outside looking in or 
on the inside looking out, although both of these methods are 
useful, but I am on the inside looking around and in-between. 

In an analysis of a picture or an individual or a school or 
social conditions or what not, if we wish to be fair, to be abso- 
lutely just, to be dispassionate and scientific, to really and truly 
discover the truth, we must seek the faults and errors as well as 
the advantages and truths, the bad as well as the good, the under- 
side as well as the upper-side. Then only can we make allow- 
ances for the failings and truly appreciate the strong points. Our 
love for anything must not make us blind to the defects. Our 
criticism, though just, be it but tempered with goodness and with 
kindliness will not lead us astray but rather will it give us the only 
proper and ideal attitudes and viewpoints. 

An appreciation of this important truth should not, however, 
check us from criticizing where criticism is necessary and of op- 
posing that which is not right. We sympathize with the crim- 
inal, but we cannot permit him to believe that his conduct is right 
and just. We feel for the chronic inebriate, the chronically in- 
sane, the sexual pervert and others, but we must protect the in- 
dividual, society and the race whenever and wherever necessary. 
We understand the motive which leads to the engendering of ani- 
mosities and hates, of narrow-mindedness and bigotry, of oppres- 
sion and injustice, of murder and war—but we must condemn 
and endeavor to overcome, prevent and eliminate such methods 
of reaction. 

For this reason all criticism of the Freudian theories and con- 
clusions, if given honestly and fairly, should be wholesomely 
welcome. It is with this spirit and with these ideas in mind that 
the remarks contained in this paper are offered. 

The writer has followed Freudian literature fairly closely for 
more than four years. It has, in a way, fascinated and amused 
him. He was early convinced that there was much truth in 
Freudism, but try as much as he could, be as impartial and as un- 
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prejudiced as he could, he could never permit his better judgment 
to agree with the Freudians in certain very important theoretical 
and practical considerations. He always felt that he could go a 
certain distance with them and that then he must part company 
with them, because he could not accept as true that which they 
asserted had been positively proven to be true. He felt certain, 
from the very beginning, that there was something wrong some- 
where. What it was he could not exactly say. He had a gen- 
eral feeling of disbelief, distrust, illusionment—but he could not 
place his finger on the key of the situation and explain just what 
was wrong with Freudism. 

Of several things, however, he felt quite certain. He knew 
that man, including himself, was not constituted in the way which 
the Freudian school believed. He could see that the Freudians 
were building up a system of their own, and this, not in a truly 
unbiased, impartial and scientific manner. But he was early con- 
vinced that they had come to certain conclusions as a result of 
their analyses of psychoneuroses, dreams and other mental states ; 
and that they were now doing their utmost to support these con- 
clusions, to bring forward more and more proof of the correctness 
of their views, and to further develop their system. In endeavor- 
ing to attain this end, having started out with certain definite, 
preconceived views and dogmas, they made every attempt to force 
their clinical material, their analyses and interpretations in line 
with their general ideas, disregarding, in the meantime, all other 
paths of approach and all other methods of analysis and interpre- 
tation of psychoneuroses, of dreams and of other normal and ab- 
normal mental states. There is no doubt in my own mind that 
as a result of continued persistence in this tendency there have 
arisen certain excesses of the Freudian school. Intent upon proof 
of their theories, they have made the serious mistake of fitting fact 
to theory and not theory to fact. Asa result of this we find that in 
too many, if not most, of their analyses and interpretations they 
have indulged in very ingenious, fantastic, imaginative, improb- 
able and too frequently impossible and even at times absurd ex- 
planations. The writer has continually regretted this tendency on 
the part of Freudians. I believe that they themselves have prob- 
ably or rather undoubtedly recognized the existence of undiscovered 
deficiencies in their system and theories. That Jung was keenly 
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aware of this is proven by the fact that Jung finally found him- 
self compelled to come forward with a modification of the Freud- 
ian theories. All Freudians have surely appreciated that there 
must be some valid cause, other than distaste for the sexuality so 
rampant in Freudism, for the opposition of many, for the indif- 
ference of others for the disappointment of still others with re- 
spect to Freudism as it has been developed and as it stands to-day. 

True, every great reform, every new thought, every worth- 
while discovery must expect to meet with the same reception. 
But indifference, disappointment and opposition are not without 
cause and should not be in vain. There must be something wrong 
somewhere. Either the new order of things or the new discovery 
is imperfect and defective in one or more respects, or its method 
of application and the manner in which it is used is faulty. The 
history of education, progress and civilization has proven that, in 
due time, the source of the trouble is finally located and the con- 
dition remedied. We will find the following to be the case in very 
many instances before the final acceptance of new great theories: 
A great theory is discovered and given to the world. Certain 
flaws or defects are detected. Sometimes the entire theory is 
discarded, neglected or discredited because some of the minor or 
accessory theories are not proven or are disproven. But, eventu- 
ally, what occurs? The theory is modified or corrected in certain 
respects to conform to the newer findings. And what were pre- 
viously considered incompatible findings are found to be supple- 
mentary or, at least, harmonizable one with the other. This har- 
monization and compatibility have been accomplished by the re- 
jection of the faulty portions of the original theory, the substitution 
therefore of the newer findings or beliefs, and hence follows a 
revision or modification of the original idea. Frequently the 
basic principles of the first system are sustained while the minor, 
secondary or accessory theories have been discarded, modified or 
replaced. This, indeed, is the progress of science. Instances of 
it are numerous. In the field of biology we find abundant illustra- 
tion of this general truth. Darwin’s, theory of natural selection 
has been modified, Lamarck’s theory of the inheritance of ac- 
quired traits is now generally discredited, Weismann’s theory of 
the continuity of the germ plasma has been accepted, the effects of 
racial poisons on the germ cells are appreciated, the results of 
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isolation, inbreeding and mutations are explained by the Mendelian 
theory, and so on. 

To advance we must be willing to give up old disproven beliefs 
and accept the newer things, the newer advances. To change is 
no admission of defeat. When in the right direction and when 
based on sound proof and solid foundation it is rather an indica- 
tion of progress. He who forever remains fixed in his ideas, who 
refuses to accept the new and, clinging tenaciously to his old tenets 
and set beliefs, persistently declines to change and to advance in 
the path of progress and of civilization, fast falls behind the times 
and is soon forever lost in the never-ceasing rush to get on and on. 
In the struggle for life, inour efforts to adapt ourselves to our en- 
vironment and to meet the difficulties which present themselves 
and to deal openly with the situation or conflict, we know only too 
well that we must calmly and resolutely take stock. We must 
carefully and logically go over the situation at hand, reason re- 
garding it, properly weigh the facts and the situation, and, after 
having discovered the difficulty and found out what was wrong 
with the course of events, we solve the problem by adjusting our- 
selves to the new circumstances which present themselves to us 
or by modifying the external conditions or both. In this way only 
can we continue to survive at a high level of efficiency and to lead 
a useful and successful life. 

The Freudians themselves have done much to teach us this 
lesson and to impress it upon us more strongly. And since Freud- 
ism has met with such opposition, it behooves the adherents of the 
Freudian school to view the situation as from a mountain-top, to 
remove themselves temporarily from the common herd and to 
survey the field dispassionately, impartially and honestly. 

I will repeat again that there is something wrong somewhere 
with Freudism. We may have to lop off some portions of the 
theory here and substitute others there. If this must be done, 
and every impartial critic will, I believe, agree to this, then I can 
only say that the sooner this is done the better will it be for Freud- 
ism itself, for abnormal psychology, for normal psychology, for 
mental science in general, and, last but by no means least, for our 
patients. 
~ Freud and his school have certainly given us many worthy 
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contributions. Among the most important of these may be men- 
tioned the following: 

(1) They have given us a needed stimulus for a more human- 
istic psychology. Although the Freudians have no doubt been 
too sweeping in their conclusions and declarations and have been 
carried away on a wave of enthusiasm, it was what we should 
have but naturally expected from a certain proportion of the 
enthusiasts, because the psychology of Freud opened up for all of 
us, especially for students of abnormal psychology, a new and 
wide field of study, very fascinating, with much opportunity for 
speculation and individual interpretation. Among the greatest 
contributions of the Freudian school we must appreciate that 
Freud has made popular a new psychology, a humanistic, living 
psychology, which unearths for us the structure, constitution and 
mechanisms of the mind of man, based on his feelings, his yearn- 
ings, his cravings, his anticipations, his successes, his failures, his 
realizations. Freudian mental mechanisms must be understood 
to be appreciated. The mechanisms of repression, of sublima- 
tion, of projection, of condensation, etc., are here very illuminat- 
ing. The mechanism of compensation by transference and substi- 
tution in one or more of many ways is most necessary for an 
understanding of the working of man’s mind, normal or abnormal 
The basic principles of determinism and wish-fulfilment, fre- 
quently symbolic in expression, are inestimably, valuable contribu- 
tions. The importance of these mental mechanisms cannot be too 
highly appreciated. 

(2) The psychosexual development of man has been earnestly 
studied. The Freudians have not only endeavored to show us 
the various complicated mental processes but have also delved 
into the content of the various psychic trends and processes. They 
accumulated evidence which led them to lay more and more stress 
on the sexual element. It is here that they have met their greatest 
opposition and adverse criticism—and, in my opinion, justly so. 
In spite of continued opposition, criticism and indifference, they 
have gone ahead unravelling, in their own way, the sexual lives 
of their patients, and explaining the various psychic phenomena 
on this basis. Beginning with hysteria, the field has gradually 
broadened to include the psychoneuroses in general, some of the 
psychoses (paranoia and dementia preecox—which latter psycho- 
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sis, however, Jung now agrees cannot be explained on a purely 
sexual etiology) and the various neurotic states. The infantile 
and childhood sexuality has been elaborated, and following upon 
this the normal adult sexual life and the sexual aberrations have 
been explained. They have further explained and defined with 
great definiteness, at least to their own satisfaction, the role of 
sexuality in the production of the somatic and psychic symptoms 
in abnormal psychologic conditions, and this was yet further ex- 
tended to explain racial psychology as illustrated in the formation 
of myths, fairy-tales and folk-lore. Religion, literature and art 
have been attacked from the standpoint of the sex motive. Other 
mental states, such as dreams, day-dreaming, castle-and-air 
building, reveries, hypnagogic states and states of abstraction, 
slips of the tongue and pen, hypnotism and a host of other normal 
and abnormal mental states, of protean nature, have been brought 
under the rubric of the Freudian mechanisms and theories, and a 
decided attempt has been made to point out their sexual content 
and to indicate the role of sexuality in their evolution and pro- 
duction. Character formation has likewise been studied from this 
same standpoint. And still the work goes on. 

In all this work, as mentioned above, the Freudians have gone 
into certain uncalled-for excesses and extravagances, especially 
with reference to the sexual content and sexual implications of the 
various mental states. Indeed, I believe I am not exaggerating 
the true state of affairs when I assert that much of man’s conduct, 
normal and abnormal, sleeping and waking, conscious. and uncon- 
scious, physical and mental, has been scrutinized from the sexual 
standpoint. 4 

The errors, however, which have necessarily crept into their 
work as a result of this narrow and false conception of the signifi- 
cance of man’s conduct, should not, as a result of an over-reaction 
in the opposite direction, make us blind to the valuable contribu- 
tions which have been given to us by the Freudian school. They 
have endeavored to trace the sexual evolution and sexual develop- 
ment of man—and we should give careful consideration to all 
such efforts. 

(3) Still more specifically, Freud has done much to explain 
the sexual aberrations. 
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(4) Their contributions to normal and abnormal psychology, 
apart from their sexual theories, have been very numerous, ex- 
tensive and penetrating. 

(5) They have given us a broader standpoint in mental anal- 
ysis and psychotherapy. 

(6) They have given us an inspiration for atic a new method 
of psychoanalysis. 

(7) If the work of the Freudian school has done anything for 
which it deserves recognition, we must give one of the very first 
places to that tendency which is here mentioned last, for the sake 
of impressing it upon the reader the more deeply. I refer to the 
modern -tendency toward analysis, rather than mere description, in 
psychopathology and psychiatry. I do not mean to infer here 
that description is not an essential, a sine qua non, but I would 
insist that the present tendency so marked everywhere, of not 
resting content with description alone but of laboriously tracing 
the genesis, evolution and end-result of the psychic trend or psy- 
chic picture which has been presented to us—this tendency toward 
analysis has come to be a part of psychopathology and psychiatry 
since the advent and spread of the Freudian movement. 

We note to-day throughout medical and psychological circles 
quite a definite opposition to Freudism as it is being expounded by 
the foremost supporters of the Freudian school. In spite of the 
numerous contributions of the Freudian school, Freudism has been 
very slow in gaining+new adherents and in increasing the ranks 
of those who believe in and follow its teachings. This general 
opposition has been present from the very beginning. Why are 
the principles of Freudism not more generally accepted? There 
are many reasons for the disbelief and antagonism which are so 
prevalent with respect to the Freudian teachings. 

The opponents of the Freudian school may be grouped into 
a number of different classes. Some there are who do not know 
anything about Freudism, are not interested in it, have no opinion 
in the matter at all, and hence can lend no aid to Freudian beliefs ; 
yet, by their inactivity and their willy-nilly attitude, they really 
give passive opposition to its principles. Others there are who 
are opposed to Freudism because it is something new. They 
refuse to accept the newer things. Let the new idea, new method 
or what not be what it may, they are opposed to it. They are the 
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moss-backs, the regulars, the stand-patters. They do not like a 
change. To them things are good enough as they are; yes, they 
feel that things are all for the best in this best of all possible 
worlds. Why change, they ask, when things are pretty safe now 
and we are getting along pretty well? The third class includes 
those who have studied Freudism but are still skeptical and un- 
convinced. A fourth group comprises those who have studied 
Freudism, found it wanting and have given it up. Many of these 
have investigated the subject at hand, have found it faulty in 
more than one respect, and, having followed the trail to a certain 
point, have turned about and discarded the whole theory and prac- 
tice of the Freudian school because of certain failings. They are 
comparable to those others who indict a nation for the faults of 
some of its citizens, who are prejudiced against a whole race be- 
cause of certain undesirable traits in some or all of its members, 
who give up everything for some one thing, who throw away the 
good and the bad. Another class includes those who, because of 
certain ingrained beliefs and perhaps even blind faiths and preju- 
dices, not only refuse to accept new ideas opposed to those they 
formerly held, but, furthermore, will not hear of them, read about 
them or investigate them but nevertheless are whole-heartedly 
opposed to them; especially when these new ideas strike at the 
roots of their beliefs and convictions are they vehement in their 
denunciation and opposition. It is they who, through a sense of 
false prudery and a distaste for anything which digs deeply into 
sexuality, consider the sex question in all its aspects to be nasty, 
filthy, unclean, immoral and degrading. Consequently they are 
at war with the Freudian school because of the great stress laid 
upon the sexual element by all Freudians. In a different group 
come those who, finding certain mistakes and defects, still recog- 
nize the truths and advantages, and endeavor to modify the idea 
or method in so far as they can. 

On the other hand, amongst many of the adherents of Freud- 
ism, we find men who almost uncritically accept all of the new or 
strange ideas which may be promulgated by members of the 
school, and even go the originator one or two better by running 
into extravagances and excesses. They have become extremists, 
over-enthusiasts, almost frenzied and fanatical in their convic- 
tions. They are truly ultra-Freudian. 
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Most of those who support Freudism and all that it stands for 
have given the subject much attention and have devoted consider- 
able time and energy in study, thinking, writing and practicing 
Freudian principles. They have certainly shown themselves to 
be ingenious, resourceful thinkers and unceasing workers. 

However, throughout their work, as has been mentioned be- 
fore, sexuality is persistently and preéminently talked about and 
harped upon, so that as a consequence the sex element has indeed 
been made the dominant note of Freudism, and the importance of 
sexuality in normal and abnormal human activities has been tre- 
mendously and almost unbelievably mangnified. Truly, if one 
reads all that the leaders of the Freudian movement say, one must 
conclude that sexuality and sexualty alone is the center and the 
periphery and everything else in the universe. 

Those of you who have read Galton’s “ Essays on Eugenics ” 
will recall his wise caution to his fellow-workers in the eugenic 
movement. He told them not to be too rash, too enthusiastic, too 
premature in their judgment and conclusions. He asked them not 
to make baseless and unsupported statements and groundless and 
unproved claims since, by those very methods, in the course of 
time, they would bring discredit upon the fair name of the embry- 
onic science of eugenics. And this same caution should have 
been heeded by the followers of Freud. It is because they have 
woefully and shamefully neglected this very wise caution and 
sound advice that they have raised such a storm of opposition and 
have brought so much discredit upon the Freudian school and 
upon psychoanalysis. Almost all of them have been too radical, 
too dogmatic, too unreasonable, too previous in their recommen- 
dations, too sweeping in their declarations, too easily carried away 
by their enthusiasm and their feelings. Such methods can but 
lead to certain disaster and failure. It is because this rule has 
been disregarded and so many of the Freudians have done and 
said just those things which they should not have done and said, 
that we find so much opposition to the acceptance of Freudian 
principles, so much misunderstanding of many of their really 
worth-while beliefs, so much disinterestedness in their writings, 
so much skepticism with regard to and so much suspicion of 
everything that sounds Freudian. And for this same reason so 
many of their statements have been unconvincing, far-fetched and 
the immature products of uncritical imagination and speculation. 
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It is not my purpose here to enter into a critical exposition of 
the various Freudian theories. I have elsewhere’ offered some 
brief critical remarks on the theory and practice of Freudian 
psychoanalysis. I shall not repeat them in this paper. But I 
wish to make a few pertinent remarks anent the general tenden- 
cies of the Freudian school which require correction and in which 
modification is essential for future advance and for dissemination 
of the psychoanalytic standpoint, as well as in the interest of truth 
and of scientific psychology. I shall not discuss these points but 
shall content myself with a mere enumeration of the following: 

1. I must criticize their failure to properly define and limit 
their terms or the lack of formulation in the expression of their 
ideas. I may refer, for example, for specific illustrations, to their 
use of the terms censor, unconscious, wish, sexual, and others. 

2. We must note their assumption of an individualistic, psych- 
ological conception of man and of the universe, while the truly 
biological, or at least the psychobiological viewpoint receives but 
scant, if any, attention. 

3. They have further adopted a purely sexual viewpoint, of 
the universe as well as of man, instead of giving inpartial con- 
sideration to all of our instincts, especially to the primitive and 
powerful instinct of self-preservation. Although I have already 
devoted some space to a brief reference to this tendency or defect, 
I feel impelled, at this time, to give this matter a little further 
attention. The Freudians have developed the idea that man’s 
sexual impulse is made up of certain components or trends. This 
is seen in their conception of our polymorphous perverse sexual, 
bisexual (better called ambisexual) and incestuous tendencies. 
They have adhered to their theories and have unceasingly fol- 
lowed up their trail. With increasing resistance and indifference 
on the part of others, they have been more persistent in their own 
ideas and have endeavored so much the more vigorously to bring 
forth proof of them. And in their attempts at proof of these 
ideas, in their difficulty of bringing all psychic phenomena within 
the confines of their theories, they have not only neglected other 
facts or theories which may have been helpful and applicable in 
certain instances in which their own theories were not at all or 

1Qn “The Analysis and Interpretation of Dreams Based on Various 


Motives and on the Theory of Psychoanalysis—Reply to Dr. James J. 
Putnam, etc.,” Journal of Abnormal Psychology, June-September, 1914. 
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only partially applicable, but they have also been compelled to use 
Freudian mechanisms to prove that the content of the various 
psychic states was always dependent upon sexuality, so that, as a 
natural consequence, the mental mechanisms of substitution, con- 
densation, symbolism, or what not have been used as explanations 
in support of sexuality in cases where the sexual element really 
played little or no role. Thus many of the analyses of Freud- 
ians, though very fascinating and ingenious, have been too un- 
supported, too far-fetched. too improbable, and frequently too 
impossible, and not infrequently actually absurd. They have 
argued and have proven too many of their cases by analogy, 
although we know very well that, as others have so aptly ex- 
pressed it, analogy does not necessarily prove anything; it merely 
illustrates. 

Conclusions have been drawn—nobody has proven them, nor 
have many come forward to take up the cudgels to disprove them. 

It is this sexual element in Freudism as it stands to-day that 
has been the root of most of the trouble. 

The writer will say, for his part, that he does not object to 
reading and discussing sexuality in any of its phases. He under- 
stands and believes in the essential truth of the polymorphous 
perverse sexual predisposition or rather possibility of man as 
shown most clearly in the developing child. The history of human 
marriage relationships and the development of our family and 
social life, with our present-day ethical and moral restrictions and 
inhibitions in all civilized societies point quite clearly to the primi- 
tive and original sex tendencies and possibilities and sex relation- 
ships of the male and female members of the family. The reason 
for these marriage restrictions are, of course, plain to us all—they 
are for the social welfare, and go hand in hand with progress, 
development civilization and morality. Any fair-minded person 
should not object to learning the full facts concerning his origin, 
his evolution, his general make-up and his primitive tendencies or 
possibilities—whether it be in the sexual or any other sphere of 
man’s activities. And it may be said that many cases presented 
by Freudians have given much proof of the truth of their ideas 
with respect to man’s general sexual make-up, tendencies and pos- 
sibilities. But where they have erred very seriously has been in 
this respect. They have used this incestuous, bisexual, and poly- 
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morphous perverse sexual predisposition, or better, possibility of 
man as the sole and complete explanation of certain mental states 
and human relationships which were not at all or only partially 
dependent upon them. In this way arose the almost unpardon- 
able excesses of the Freudian school. 

Although the writer appreciates the tremendous power and 
far-reaching influence of the sex motive in man, nevertheless he 
must differ decidedly from those Freudians who seem to insist 
that sexuality is the be-all and the end-all of existence. It is not 
at the root, it is not at the source of origin and the cause of devel- 
opment of all of man’s mental tendencies and activities. Nor is it 
at the bottom of all psychopathologic states. As I have shown 
elsewhere,? sexuality, even in the Freudian sense, can never ex- 
plain all or most dreams. And, it may be said in parenthesis, not 
all the dreams analyzed by Freudians on the basis of sexuality 
have really depended upon the sex motive; so that, in these in- 
stances, their interpretations have been misleading, and at times 
real fabrications. Substitution and symbolism have been used to 
the extreme in the attempt to fit fact to theory, to explain all 
dreams in accordance with their preconceived notions. This has 
been true not only in their analyses of dreams but also in their 
analyses of neuroses and psychoneuroses and in all other fields of 
normal and abnormal psychology into which the Freudians have 
penetrated. I could cite typical and abundant instances of the 
most extravagant assertions and unfounded and fantastic analyses 
of this sort. But I think that this is unnecessary. For personal 
conviction of the validity of my statements I can do no better than 
advise you personally to investigate the literature of the Freudian 
school. 

4. Their theories of psychical determinism and over-determin- 
ism have been carried beyond bounds and have been given too 
literal and too technical an application. 

5. The role of the infantile and early childhod tendencies and 
experiences has been over-emphasized. 

6. Most to be criticized is their ever-broadening conception of 
sexuality and its application. As has been mentioned heretofore, 
in addition to ordinary heterosexual relationships, they have called 
attention to polymorphous perverse sexual, ambisexual and in- 
cestuous tendencies, physical or psychical, conscious or subcon- 


2 Loc. cit. 
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scious. In the case of paranoia, however, they have gone even 
further and have referred to self-love as sexual and called this 
the narcissistic aspect of the sexual impulse. Further, their con- 
ception of sexual has been so broad that it has been given a con- 
notation which would include as sexual the slightest and most 
distant and indirect physical, mental and moral reverberations of 
the relations between the sexes, and is much wider than the con- 
ception which is usually accorded by us to the word love, viewed 
from a sexual standpoint. In fact, sexual has been made synony- 
mous with the word Jove, used in an unqualified sense, whether 
sexual or not. Nay more, all bodily and mental feeling, whether 
conscious or unconscious, however slight in degree or brief in 
duration, all tendencies and aspirations, all efforts at self-expres- 
sion, all human conduct, all human instincts, all human energy, in 
fact the vital energy of the universe has been given a sexual set- 
ting, and has been included within the purview of the word libido, 
the latter being looked at in a sexual light. It is but natural that 
very serious complications should arise from such a new, wide and 
all-inclusive conception of man’s sexual impulse.* 

7. Their theory of psychical repression and their insistence on 
the significance of amnesia and of resistance to association of ideas 
have been carried far beyond reasonable grounds; so much so that 
they have been made to apply almost universally to thoughts and 
tendencies not clearly conscious. 

8. Symbolism, almost always based on sexuality, has likewise 
been carried to the extreme. 

g. A clear separation between analysis and interpretation, and 
between the interpretation of the patient and that of the physician 
has not been made. 

10. A loose method of reasoning and of proof by analogy, of 
jumping to conclusions and of making broad generalizations and 
dogmatic, unproved assertions has been adopted. 

11. This has been based on their psychology, which is defect- 
ive in several notable respects, as I have tried to point out else- 
where.* 

12. The result of these tendencies is evidenced in the develop- 
ment of a new school of thought, which has been called Freudism 

3 Jung has now discarded this sexual conception of libido or the vital 


energy. 
4 Loc. cit. 
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or Freudianism. Whether or not you will agree to go so far as 
to call it a cult, a sect, a creed, or what not, I think most of the 
defenders and critics of the movement will agree to call it a school, 
with set dogmas and specific standpoints. All cases for psycho- 
analysis are judged in this light, and for this reason each new 
case is not analyzed individually, impartially, and free from prej- 
udice borne of other cases of the same or of an allied nature. 

We have just considered the most glaring defects in Freud- 
ism. However, in spite of the numerous and serious errors of 
omission and commission noted heretofore, we must certainly 
ungrudgingly approve of the following tendencies which stand out 
clearly in all their work: 

(1) The analytic tendency. 

(2) The dynamic viewpoint. 

(3) Most of the mental mechanisms. 

(4) The inclusion of the sexual instinct in their analytic efforts. 

(5) The desire to bring system and order into mental science 
where comparative confusion and chaos existed before. 

It must, nevertheless, be apparent to all that the Freudian 
school must take a broader standpoint than has been their wont 
up to date. And this must not be one limited by their own psy- 
chology or by any other psychology, but should be founded broadly 
on the biological or psychobiological make-up of man, with due 
consideration for all of man’s instincts, especially the two funda- 
mental instincts of self-preservation and race-preservation,.as well 
as the various other instincts built up on them. This seems to be 
absolutely essential. 

So broad should be the viewpoint that the question presents 
itself to me whether the term psychoanalysis is really broad 
enough, and whether another more comprehensive and more all- 
inclusive term, such as bioanalysis or psychobioanalysis should not 
be substituted for it, especially if we would include the analysis of , 
the somatic symptoms of the psychoneuroses, psychoses and other 
psychic states, as well as the multiform conduct of man at every 
stage of evolution and development. 

Although this paper is not intended to take up critically any 
of the Freudian standpoints or theories, nevertheless I feel that _ 
this point needs greater emphasis than can be given to it by a mere 
passing remark calling attention to this aspect of the problem, as 
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referred to in the above sentence. In their analyses and interpre- 
tations of the genesis of the somatic symptoms of hysteria and of 
other psychoneuroses the Freudians have endeavored to explain 
the physical symptoms and signs on an individualistic, psycho- 
logical basis (and this, too, in its sexual relations). It has been 
contended that the somatic symptoms have a definite individual 
psychological significance and are more or less definite symbols of 
the sexual activity of the patient. I believe that it is in this re- 
spect that the members of the Freudian school have erred very 
seriously. In this connection I must refer to the unsupported con- 
clusions of Clarke,> of New York City, in his recent series of 
papers on tics and ticquers. Clarke, having accepted the conclu- 
sions’ of the Freudian school en masse, was naturally led to the 
views which he expresses in his three papers on tics. An exten- 
sion of this theory would bring all acquired habit movements 
under this same heading. And if we include inherited, instinc- 
tive habit movements or tendencies as well as acquired habit move- 
ments and tics; we see at once how practically all physical activities, 
normal or abnormal, must be conceived of in the same way. Now, 
as a matter of fact, I believe that the somatic symptoms of hysteria, 
of dementia przcox, of tics and habit movements are not prim- 
arily individualistic, psychologic expressions but on the other hand 
are merely the physical or somatic accompaniments of a biological 
reaction which has both psychical and physical relations. Our biol- 
ogical relations are probably always psychophysical, although in 
many cases either the psychical or the physical reaction may ap- 
pear in the foreground, dominate the picture and so seem to be 
the exclusive method of reaction. Our condition in sleep is our 
standard in this respect. There we find our somatic symptoms 
(anesthesia, etc.) in conjunction with our psychic aspect. This 
applies to all similar states of mental regression or dissociation— 
abstraction, the varying degrees of hypnosis, hysteria, dementia 
precox, tics and the like. These somatic symptoms are not fund- 
amentlly psychologically significant in the sense in which the 
Freudian school would have us believe (as in the theory of con- 


5 His three papers, which appeared in the Medical Record, New York, 
in the issues of February 7 and 28, and March 28, 1914, are entitled: (1) 
“Some Observations Upon the Etiology of Mental Torticollis”; (2) “A 
Turther Study Upon Mental Torticollis as a Psychoneurosis”; and (3) 
“Remarks Upon Mental Infantilism in the Tic Neurosis.” 
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version to explain the somatic symptoms and signs of hysteria) 
but they can be fully explained only, or at least in the great 
majority of cases, biologically. In other words they are but 
methods of reaction common to all people, and are primarily de- 
pendent not upon psychological facts but upon the organic con- 
stitution of the nervous system with its biological and physio- 
logical method of reaction, as determined by its evolutionary life 
history. Comparative psychology and biology is of infinite aid 
to us here. This field has been indeed neglected by the Freudian 
school. Tics and many of the somatic symptoms to be found 
in the psychoneuroses and psychoses may be found among an- 
imals. And the ultimate explanation for the occurrence of these 
sensorimotor phenomena is, fundamentally, the same for the 
animals below us as it is for human beings. It is not my in- 
tention to develop this subject in this place since a comprehensive 
consideration of the somatic phenomena of the sort to which I 
have here referred would call for separate and lengthy discussion. 
But the point I wish to bring home is this: A study of the sen- 
sorimotor reactions cannot be confined to their possible psychic 
implications but must be on a broad psycho-physical basis. The 
study of the conduct of man and of the animals below him cannot 
be limited to the psychic sphere but must include the physical 
aspect. This is the true biological and evolutionary standpoint. 
This is what we mean by a real study of life and human conduct 
in its various phases and ramifications. And a real study of life, 
of the genesis and evolution and development of the various ex- 
pressions of life in its physical, physiological and psychological 
bearings, may perhaps demand a broader name than psychoanalysis. 

Bioanalysis suggests itself, but to many it may seem to be too 
broad a term, since, in the broad sense, it would include biochem- 
ical reactions and similar processes, and, furthermore, it would 
not lay sufficient stress on the psychic aspect of conduct. Psycho- 
bioanalysis would be broad enough and no valid objection to its 
use could be urged except its length and complexity. Pra-xiology, 
the term suggested by Mercier’ for the science or study of con- 


6 Since writing this paper the writer has read G. Stanley Hall’s ex- 
cellent paper “A Synthetic Genetic Study of Fear” in the American 
Journal of Psychology, April, 1914, Vol. XXV, pp. 149-200, and succeed- 
ing numbers of the American Journal of Psychology. Dr. Hall views 
the somatic manifestations from the evolutionary, phylogenetic standpoint. 

7“ Conduct and Its Disorders, Biologically Considered,’ London, 191. 
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duct, does not sufficiently bring to our minds the vitalistic and 
dynamic as opposed to the purely mechanistic and static stand- 
point. To return to the term psychoanalysis, we may agree that 
the term psyche is used synonymously with mind. Now, what 
are we to include under psychic or mental processes? Is sentiency 
or awareness or choice or memory or affectivity to be chosen 
as the simplest primeval psychic element?’ If the psyche be 
concieved of from the standpoint of the vitalistic doctrine, so that 
all vital phenomena are psychic; if we view it in the biological 
sense, so that the mind or the psyche is used as the collective 
name for the functions of the sensorium in men and animals, 
thus including under psychic functions all the activities of the 
nervous system and all functions of like nature existing in organ- 
isms without special nerve fibers or nerve cells—that is, to in- 
clude all phenomena of irritabiliy, however primeval or simple— 
so that, in fact, affectivity, as represented in the simplest pleasure- 
pain state, becomes the simplest primeval psychic element—if, I 
say, the mind or psyche be viewed in this light, the term psycho- 
analysis may well be retained and-can be used to apply to the an- 
alysis of the vital activities of animals and even plants. Unless 
psychoanalysis be used in this broad sense, it would not, it seems 
to me, be a satisfactory term to use to include within its compass 
the analysis of automatic processes, activities or reactions, and of 
the somatic manifestations of all psychic states. 

Let us ever remember that the Freudian movement has had a 
good effect in arousing the interest of physicians generally in the 
problems of psychopathology (where, before, it was very difficult 
to attract an interested or appreciative audience), in giving us a 
more firmly fixed psychoanalytic tendency, a clearer dynamic 
standpoint and certain valuable mental mechanisms. May the 
movement live on. And may a broader, more sane, more impar- 
tial and more scientific application of the movement be put into 
working. In this direction I believe it is appreciated by the 
majority of the workers in this field that we need the aid of 
specialists in the various allied sciences of biology, anthropology, 
zoology, pedagogy, philology, criminology, etc. With their co- 
operation, with the natural correlation and checking up of results, 
analyses and interpretations and conclusions will surely mean 


8G. Stanley Hall, loc. cit., pp. 158 and 159. 
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much more dependable and accurate findings in the diverse fields 
of man’s physical and mental activities. 

The next step in the right direction should be the analytic 
study, along evolutionary and developmental lines, of the instincts, 
the mental and normal qualities, tendencies and general make-up of 
man. The study of the conduct and reactions of children, of 
savage and primitive races and of the higher animals should be 
a stepping stone in this onward march. 

Permit me at this point to indicate the quite uniformly wide- 
spread misconception of the connotation of the term psycho- 
analysis. It is true that Freud first introduced this term, and be- 
cause of the fact that he had developed a special method or 
technique of psychoanalysis (so-called free association, which was 
subsequently supplemented by the word association method as 
elaborated by Jung) it came to pass that the use of this term has 
been more or less, and by the Freudians and many others it has 
been entirely, restricted to the method of psychoanalysis as prac- 
ticed by the Freudian school. Now, it is really immaterial just 
what particular method is employed so long as it be sound, ration- 
al and harmless, and so long as the results obtained are accurate, 
reliable and according to fact. It does not really matter, in our 
search for scientific truth, whether the final results have been 
obtained by word association, free association, hypnotism, or 
ordinary conversation. It is not my purpose to discuss the 
soundness or the value or the practical advantages of the various 
methods of attacking the problem. But we do know that the 
Freudian method, although not at fault per se, has been inextric- 
ably bound up with the specific Freudian attitude or standpoint, 
based on their psychology, and that psychoanalysis has also come 
to mean, to many, mental analysis according to the Freudian 
psychology, with its several defects and its erroneous conclusions 
of a theoretical and practical nature. Now, as a matter of fact, 
the term psychoanalysis is synonymous with mental analysis or 
any of its coéquals, and when used in an unqualified way should 
not have the special connotation that is now generally accorded 
to it. If we wish to refer specifically to the Freudian school of 
psychoanalysis we should limit the term by speaking of Freudian 
psychoanalysis or Freudo-analysis. This, it seems to me, is but 
just. The Freudian school has no monopoly on the word psycho- 
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analysis. As I have mentioned above, psychoanalysis should be 
used in its broadest sense if we would refer broadly to human 
conduct, physical or psychical. 

In previous papers I have proven, at least to my own satis- 
faction, that Frued’s theory of dreams is faulty in several notable 
respects ;° I have tried to point out some of the more patent errors 
in the Freudian psychology ;?° and I have also endeavored to indi- 
cate the wider meanings of many of the sweeping, practical con- 
clusions in neurotic, psychoneurotic and psychotic conditions.4 

In conclusion I should like to quote, at some length, from my 
concluding remarks in a previous paper: 

“ Despite the praiseworthiness of their motives in whatever 
work they (the Freudians) have undertaken, it is noteworthy that 
Freud and his followers have overshot the mark. Their most 
serious error has ‘been that they have attached too great impor- 
tance to the sexual element in all their cases. Psychoanalysis has, 
with the Freudians, unfortunately been side-tracked. This side- 
tracking has been in the direction of sexual analysis. So one- 
sided has been the work of the Freudians in this respect that 
Freudian analyses are nothing more nor less than sexual analyses. 

“Man’s mental life is rooted in instincts. But the sexual 
instinct, although very powerful and insistent in its demands for 
expression and gratification, is not the only instinct of man... . 
Our normal development and the mental disturbances to which 
we are subject are centered not only about our sexual instinct 
as a pivot but include within their scope all the other instincts, 
particularly the broadening aspect of the instinct of self-preser- 
vation. In the side-tracking of their work the Freudians have 
apparently entirely neglected all instincts other than the sexual 


9“ A Contribution to the Analysis and Interpretation of Dreams Based 
on the Motive of Self-preservation,” American Journal of Insanity, July, 
1914; “Analysis and Interpretation of Dreams Based on Various Mo- 
tives,” Journal of Abnormal Psychology, June-July, 1913; “ Interpretation 
of Dreams Based on Various Motives,” International Clinics, December, 
1913; “Some Remarks on the Meaning of Dreams,” Medical Record, 
January 31, 1014. 

10 Loc. cit. 

11 Review of Conclusions Drawn From the Freudian School. New 
York Medical Journal, Nov. 8, 1913. 

12 Loc. cit. 
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instinct. As a consequence we find their conclusions are one- 
sided, biased, partial and hence much in error... . 

“ Freudism, as it stands today, must undergo wholesale modi- 
fication, especially with respect to the conceptions of rigorous 
psychical determinism, psychical repression, sexuality and sym- 
bolism. . . . It must be clearly understood, however, that psycho- 
logy and psychoanalysis must be differentiated from sexology and 
sexual analysis. Sexual analysis may well form a part of future 
psychoanalytic work, but not all psychoanalysis will be frank sex- 
ual analysis and nothing more. Let man be looked upon as the 
human being that he is. And when psychoanalysis is approached 
from this standpoint and not from a purely sexual basis, then we 
shall have a firmer, truer, better, more human psychology and a 
psychoanalysis which will be characterized by breadth of scope, by 
fairmindedness, guided by a real, scientific, unbaised search for 
truth.” 

In brief, let the Freudian school give up its purely individual- 
istic, psycho-sexual conception of human conduct. Let them 
adopt a broader standpoint. Let them also take more notice of 
the work of others, such as Prince, whose recent book “‘ The Un- 
conscious ’”° is to be highly commended for its sound standpoints 
and for the definition and delimitation of “the unconscious,” 
which for the Freudian school, seems too often to have such a 
vague and mystical connotation. 

Janet, too, has not received the appreciation and recognition 
which is justly due him. And then there are the workers in com- 
parative psychology (such as McDougall) and in general psych- 
ology (such as G. Stanley Hall). 

The newer, broader, truly genetic and analytic standpoint must 
include, in addition to the individualistic and narrower psycho- 
logical view point, the racial and wider biological method of ap- 
proach so that, with the aid of comparative and genetic psycho- 
logy, the entire evolutionary (including the phylogenetic and 
ontogenetic) life or rather world history will come in for careful 
consideration. 


13 New York, 1914. 
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The best preparation is a self analysis. This is difficult to ob- 
tain since so few physicians are willing to give up the time to 
acquire a technique. Continual self analysis is requisite during 
the course of analytic work. The analysis of a resistance always 
shows psychoanalytic scotomata on the part of the analyst. It is 
through the resolving of these unconscious blindspots of his own 
that the analyst is able to free his patient. The would-be analyst 
should work resolutely with his own dreams, if possible with the 
aid of some one versed in psychoanalysis. A few passing remarks 
on a corner or at a chance meeting are worse than fiseless. Self 
analysis is the ideal preparation. 


THE BEGINNINGS 


The first meeting with the patient is of great importance. 
One should observe every little sign, for many neurotics have 
“suffered much of many physicians” and are usually supersensi- 
tive and highly critical. Little occurrences should be carefully 
noted, sudden reddening, twitching of the fingers, tapping of the 
hand or foot, restlessness, looking about, gestures, dryness of the 
mouth, changes in expression, variations in pupils, perseverations, 
repetitions, circumstantiality in narration, apparently irrelevant 
and quick jumps from one subject to another, gaps, mispronunci- 
ations, retardations, and slowness in places. Note carefully, but 
avoid mentioning, small contradictions, also observe over-scrupu- 
lousness in details, attempts to be very precise and exact and all 
small things. They are of importance in psychoanalysis. Adler 
and Freud?® were the first to call attention to the fact that at times 
the very first sentence uttered by the patient contains the clue to 
their whole general situation. The analyst should also recall that 
he is under a close scrutiny as well and should hold himself as 


16 Bemerkungen u. e. Fall v. Zwangsneurosen, Jahrbuch, 1, p. 366. 
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impassive as possible, yet be appreciative, anxious to learn and gen- 
uinely receptive. 

The patient will usually tell why he or she has come and what 
the symptoms are. If patients come with parents, relatives, etc., 
it is wisest if possible to get the patient’s story alone and first. 
At times this is not possible. Often it may be advisable to get 
the parent’s story first, when one can say to the patient “ You tell 
me your own story. I have heard what some one else thinks, but 
you are the sick person and your story is what I really wish to 
understand. I wish to learn from you at first hand.” The first 
hour should be wisely used to gain as much confidence as pos- 
sible.*7 Such confidence is gained largely through the patient ob- 
serving that the analyst is really listening and understanding. For 
patients who have had many physicians this is highly important. 

The history of the development of the difficulty, as the patient 
sees it, is usually a much distorted product, yet it is entitled to first 
place in credence, and it is bad psychoanalysis to attempt to break 
down the patient’s attitude towards the disorder and its causes in 
the opening as well as at any time during an analysis. For this 
as well as a number of reasons, the analyst should explain little 
or nothing, least of all attempt to do away with the symptoms by 
explaining them until the entire situation is grasped and the ana- 
lyst has a fairly accurate knowledge of the disorder. 

It is usually impossible to prevent the outpouring of all of the 
symptoms. This freedom of expression is encouraged by some 
analysts, discouraged by others. It is usually true that the symp- 
toms are repeated over and over again and many patients have 
them all written down, in order that they may not forget them. 
A certain amount of this repetition should not be prevented; it not 
infrequently contains important variants, yet the analyst soon 
must tell the patient that such a repetition is often beside the ques- 
tion. Itis frequently a ruse on the part of the unconscious to divert 
the attention away from the real difficulties. It is as if the physi- 
cian’s regard should be constantly directed to let us say, a pitting 
edema of the legs to the neglect of a leaky heart valve. It is like 
the reaction of the flushed partridge that rises many yards away 
from its nest. 


17 Stekel, “ Nervése Angstzustande.” 
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One may take the history systematically, guiding the patient 
along certain points, history of the family, etc., but it is preferable 
to say to the patient, “Tell me all about yourself, and I shall 
listen. If I am not quite clear as to what you mean I shall ask 
you in detail, but tell me everything that comes to your mind.” 
Some patients are reticent, however, under such instructions, and 
may not tell anything. For such, a gradual drawing out is neces- 
sary. One may follow any scheme, but it is often a good one to 
go over more or less systematically the family history, first with 
reference to their diseases, then with reference to the patient’s 
relations to his family, his parents, the brothers and sisters, their 
ages, etc. The early relations to teachers, nurses, governesses, 
tutors, etc., is of equal importance. 

The family units must be firmly grasped by the analyst in all 
the small details, for out of these the family neurotic romance 
has been constructed by the patient.1* Herein will be found the 
early character lineaments which later on become the subject 
matter of the analysis. 

It is not over advisable to take up the numerous details of the 
history of the patient chronologically since the emotional develop- 
ment is not arranged by years, yet major events which wili serve 
as definite dates in the life history should be jotted down. 

It is a striking fact that most neurotic disorders, using the term 
in its broad sense, have a fairly definite starting point. For the 
most part the patients are able to say just when the symptoms 
began. The exact hour or day must be noted. It is not acci- 
dental. “The trouble began exactly three months ago after the 
death of my mother,” says one patient. Another recalls that her 
“fifteenth birthday was forgotten by her parents; she saw her 
physician on the fifth of the month; made an hysterical suicidal 
attempt on the twenty-fifth.’ Still another tells that she “had a 
bad cold, she had used up all of her handkerchiefs, when she 
used a piece of paper to wipe her nose. It was at this instant 
that she felt that her nose began to grow larger.” Another felt 
that “he had a mission in life as he saw that the seat of the Presi- 
dent’s daughter in the theater, 109, corresponded to the birthday 
of his brother, the ninth of October” [x, 9]. 


18 Rank, “ Myth of the Birth of the Hero,” Nervous and Mental Dis- 
ease Monograph Series, No. 18. 
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As one gathers these histories one finds similar precise details. 
Such should be gone over carefully, as they almost invariably have 
some very definite relationship to the symptomatology of the neu- 
rotic disorder. At times they flash the diagnostic signal and the 
chief unconscious complex difficulties. 

Great care should be taken to have the patient explain in con- 
siderable detail every little incident of the onset of the difficulty. 
One will rarely find an adequate explanation in the usually highly 
rationalized account given by the patient, yet the correct dynamic 
situation is usually contained within it and will stand revealed 
later on in the course of the analysis. It is often by reason of a 
patient’s persistent reiteration of a statement that one gets very 
important clues. Thus a patient suffering from an hysterical 
anxiety depression—termed a melancholia—during an hour’s con- 
sultation repeated at least half a dozen times “ how good her hus- 
band was, how true he was, and how much she loved him.” It 
was not at all surprising to hear later of his very open use of 
almost enormous sums of money to keep up an extra marital 
establishment, ostensibly for his “out of town customers.” That 
which a patient so frequently asseverates consciously often con- 
ceals a directly opposite unconscious motive. 

A psychoanalytic history differs in many respects from an ordi- 
nary medical history. It is largely built around the patient’s story. 
Some analysts have constructed elaborate questionnaires. These 
are often of a great deal of service. Thus Hoch and Amsden 
have published a highly elaborate “ Guide to the Descriptive Study 
of the Personality With Special Reference to the Taking of Anam- 
neses of Cases of Psychoses.”’?® 

The personal constitution is difficult to define and schemes of 
this nature are often very useful in indicating to the beginner what 
groups of facts are liable to prove of value. It is for the same 
reason that reference has already been made to the Binet-Simon 
tests as of value in excluding various forms of the feebleminded 
as not being proper subjects for psychoanalysis. Inasmuch as in 
all analytic work great accent falls upon the affective life of the 
individual, the questionnaire of Hoch and Amsden is particularly 
useful since it devotes much attention to the affective reactions 


19 Review of Neurology and Psychiatry, Vol. 11, 1913, p. 577. 
[Schulze, Edinburgh. ] 
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of the individual. The questionnaire cannot be repeated here, 
only its general features are indicated. I. Traits relating essen- 
tially to the intelligence, the capacity for acquiring knowledge, the 
judgment, etc. II. Traits relating essentially to the output of 
energy. These factors of work and of play are of much value in 
the first survey of the patient, in sizing up his adaptability for 
analysis. III. Traits relating to the subject’s estimate of himself. 
IV. Adaptability to the environment: (a@) traits which on the ab- 
normal side interfere in a general and striking way with environ- 
mental contacts; (b) traits which in a more specific, but in a less 
obvious way, interfere with contact with the environment; (c) 
traits which show to what extent the subject lays bare to others 
his real self; (d) traits which in normal proportions are useful, 
but which in exaggeration interfere with efficiency; (e¢) traits 
which show a tendency to active shaping of situations, or the re- 
verse; (f) traits showing attitudes towards reality. V. Mood. 
VI. Instinctive demands, or those traits more or lgss closely re- 
lated to the sexuality: (a) friendships; (b) attachment to mem- 
bers of the family; (c) attitude towards the sexes, general, spe- 
cific and related thereto, as for instance idiosyncracies, or story 
telling, niceties, etc. VII. General Interests. VIII. Distinctly 
pathological traits. 

A formal psychognostic appraisal such as this just outlined is 
of great value from a descriptive standpoint. It is almost imper- 
ative in cataloging and classifying human types, but a too strict 
application of it will usually defeat the purpose of a psychoanal- 
ysis. It is of descriptive not therapeutic value, and yet prac- 
tically all of the material must be covered in a psychoanalytic 
history. But it should be reached by a much more casual and 
natural method. 

It being assumed that the patient has had at least two visits 
during which a fairly complete history has been obtained, the next 
step is to determine whether the individual should be analyzed at 
all. A consideration of the types already spoken of should be 
made and if the patient is not to be analyzed, the situation should 
be so stated, if there is any occasion for it. The treatment of 
the patient will then go on on general lines as determined by the 
needs of the case. A neurologist or psychiatrist is not necessarily 
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only a psychoanalyst, any more than an internist is committed to 
the exclusive use of quinine for every ailment. 

If it seems that the patient has the right qualifications, and 
has a disorder for which analysis is adapted, it is in general good 
technique to say that as you see the condition it seems advisable to 
begin a psychoanalytic procedure, but you would prefer to see the 
patient for a week or two weeks, from perhaps five to eight 
times, before you are willing to say exactly what is wrong, what 
can be done, what the program will be, and what it will cost. 
This preliminary program is highly advisable. In the first place, 
it may soon develop that the patient is not analyzable. He comes 
within one of the classes outlined in the previous chapter. He 
may not be serious about it, or possess the necessary intelligence. 
There may develop definite social reasons why one analyst should 
not do the work whereas another might. It may be that the neces- 
sary rapport cannot be set up. These patients must not be dangled 
along. One must analyze them or not. There are no half-way 
steps—unless one is open and frank about it and not call bumble- 
puppy an analysis. The critics of psychoanalysis are mostly re- 
cruited from this group of patients who coming a few times are 
usually told that they are not wanted. They say many evil things 
of the physician. Or it may develop that the patient is an incip- 
ient schizophrenic, or, utilizing Kraepelin’s conception, a para- 
phrenic. Should the diagnosis of schizophrenia develop out of the 
preliminary treatment, and it often takes longer than two weeks 
to feel out a schizophrenic or an hysterial trend, it becomes a 
question of judgment whether to attempt an analysis. For my- 
self, I have seen a great many early schizophrenics. It has been 
my custom. to tell the parents or friends that I consider the illness 
very grave, and that it is as yet an open question whether psycho- 
analytic procedures will prove of any service. So much is known, 
however, that no other mode of approach has even offered any 
attempt at an understanding of what is going on in the patient’s 
mind. The results are problematical. One will do all that one 
can do, accept the responsibility, but make no promise of curing 
the patient. One is in the same situation as an internist with a 
typhoid, or as a surgeon with a fairly diffuse carcinomatous proc- 
ess. Only the charalatan promises a cure under such circum- 
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stances. Special problems arising from special groups will be 
discussed later. 

The preliminary work of treatment should begin as a real psy- 
choanalysis, but the analyst will have said very little to the patient 
about the general scheme, or what he is attempting to do, beyond 
asking the patient to do most of the talking, and entering into the 
proper unfolding of the unconscious only as it comes up. It is 
frequently of service to get a dream or dreams which have been 
dreamed before coming for treatment and it is of much value in 
guiding one’s self, to obtain the first dream that the patient has 
after starting treatment. No special stress should be laid upon 
these in the beginning, but they should be written down, and put 
aside for future reference. 

A great many patients who are in need of psychoanalysis can- 
not afford it. It seems costly to the patient, while not partic- 
ularly remunerative to the analyst, because of the great amount of 
time necessary. It is not only this however which mgkes it neces- 
sary to get the money question out of the way, but it is as Freud 
has well pointed out®® that the money as a complex is as difficult 
to deal with as sexuality. It follows the same general trends and 
needs to be handled openly and frankly. The analyst asks con- 
cerning the patient’s circumstances and makes his agreement. 
Inasmuch as one will see the patient four or five times a week, 
sometimes daily, excluding Sunday, many patients prefer to pay a 
monthly amount. This usually settles all questions, conscious or 
unconscious, as to the cost of such treatment. 

It is highly undesirable to treat patients for nothing. Strong 
transferences are set up which interfere with the getting well 
of the patient. 

Naturally the patient desires to know how long it will take. 
On this point one cannot be positive as so much depends on what 
develops in the treatment. One can in general say that patients 
who really need a psychoanalysis—who are not indulging in a 
luxury so to speak—need at least two to three months treatment. 
Most severe hysterias need from five to eight months, and patients 
with compulsion neuroses usually need more time. One can often 

20“ Weitere Ratschlage zur Technik der Psychoanalyse,” Int. Zeit- 
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aid a compulsion neurosis to such an extent that they are very 
much relieved after four or five months or even in a shorter time, 
but to cure them takes often a year, or more. Naturally there 
are some patients who cannot be cured. 

Patients themselves will vary a great deal. At times they 
even continue to be sick longer than seems necessary, as will later 
be developed. This is a problem of a somewhat mismanaged 
transference. In general it is often helpful to work for a definite 
point. The goal is to be reached in a certain time. 

It is by no means infrequent that the analyst will be expected 
to work marvels. All new movements in medicine have their 
“wonder periods” and patients who have been sick ten, fifteen, 
twenty years, have visited literally hundreds of physicians and 
spent all of their own and other people’s means, expect to be made 
well by coming into an analyst’s office. Psychoanalysis has re- 
solved some very obstinate cases, but it is not yet in the miracle 
working category. 

(To be continued) 
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RELIGION AND SEX 


An Account OF THE EROTOGENETIC THEORY OF RELIGION AS 
FORMULATED BY THEODORE SCHROEDER 


By Dr. J. S. VAN TESLAAR, 


OF BOSTON 


Ever since Descartes and Kant, and even earlier, it has been 
the custom of philosophers to give an account of the relations 
which their respective philosophical views and theories bear to the 
problem of religion. Within recent years the scientific study of 
religion has received considerable impetus and _ illumination 
through psychology. With the phenomenal development of psy- 
chological inquiry within the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and its spread to every phase of mental life it is only natural 
that the facts and phenomena of religion should have not escaped 
the scientific interest of those trained to look upon such signifi- 
cant facts and phenomena from the broad standpoint of empirical 
psychology. 

It must be mentioned, however, that whereas books abound 
bearing the term “ psychological” on their title page, not every- 
thing published under this designation is really concerned with 
psychology. The term has become attractive and therefore, to a 
certain extent, fashionable. This is true, in no small measure, 
of books devoted to religious topics and carying on their title 
page the claim “ psychological.” Frequently such books have as 
little in common with psychology proper as with astronomy. 
Their authors merely reproduce, not always with any show of 
originality, the hackneyed theological dogmas of their own par- 
ticular religious circle or sect, and frequently betray an extreme 
absence of psychologic insight into the problems with which they 
attempt to deal, in spite of the pretentious titles with which they 
provide their books. Considerable of the literature that formerly 
appeared plainly as theological, is now displayed before the eyes 
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of students eager after scientific information under the more 
alluring designation of “ psychological.” 

However, in the midst of this somewhat confusing medley of 
literature, it is possible to discern already the encouraging begin- 
nings of a genuine psychology of religion. Considerable of the 
literature bearing on this important subject has appeared in the 
United States which, in some respects, still remains the leader 
among the countries interested in the psychological inquiry of 
religious problems. 

The writer has devoted another contribution to a critical 
account of the present status and problems of religious psy- 
chology in the United States.1 In the present paper it is proposed 
to outline the theory of the erotogenesis of religion as worked 
out by Mr. THEODORE SCHROEDER, an American student of the 
problem, reserving for a later paper a critical disquisition of Mr. 
Schroeder’s work. 

Mr. Schroeder’s interest in religious psychology was first 
aroused through his contact with Mormonism while a resident of 
the State of Utah. Mormonism had had its zealous defenders 
and equally zealous enemies. It had been held up to ridicule and 
scorn by the latter; it had been defended by word and sword by 
the former with a fanaticism equally blind. The time had arrived 
for some attempt at a dispassionate consideration of the religion 
of the Mormons. 

A fairly exhaustive study of Mormon literature led Mr. 
Schroeder to the discovery that throughout the history of mor- 
mondom waves of religious awakening were generally syn- 
chronous with outbreaks of sexual passion upon a large scale, the 
whole amounting to a religo-sexual epidemic not unlike the danc- 
ing mania during the middle ages. Mr. Schroeder found also a 
“predominance of sexual reasons for most of the peculiarities of 
Mormon theology.” Thus the religion of the Latter Day Saints, 
as the Mormons call themselves, and sexopathy, were found to be 
closely allied. 

Thereupon Mr. Schroeder turned to the literature bearing on 
the development of other religious systems and sects. He found 
that other religions too, show a similar intimate association with 
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the sexual emotions of mankind. The misrepresentation of an 
unidentified sex frenzy seemed to stand at the root of every form 
of religious “awakening.” Thus the erotogenesis of religion 
suggested itself as an interesting scientific hypothesis. 

In order to systematize further inquiry along this direction 
Mr. Schroeder published an egSay in which he attempted to out- 
line the methods of research available. The plan of study and 
research, as therein = hous as follows: 

(1) The establishment of a working hypothesis on an induc- 
tive basis. 

(2) The delineation of the field of inquiry by a tentative, but 
concise definition of the differentiat-essence of religion, such as 
may be obtained through a strictly objective analysis of religious 
phenomena. 

(3) The verification of the working hypothesis and of the 
criterion of “religiosity” obtained inductively through their 
analysis in the light of evolutionary philosophy and through the 
application, generally, of the deductive method of counter-check- 
ing scientific results. 

(4) The application of additional checks to the erotogenetic 
interpretation of religion through the critical analysis of the facts 
and arguments which may be brought forth by those opposing 
such a theory of the origins of religion. 

Mr. Schroeder has already contributed a number of studies 
in the furtherance of this vast scheme of investigation. It is 
apparent, however, that the papers thus far published by him 
are only the precursors of more important researches in this great 
field. 

First as to the definition of religion. It is evident that before 
an attempt is made to obtain a clear view of the ultimate meaning 
of religion in psychologic terms, that is, in terms of mental 
functioning, some idea, definite though necessarily tentative, of 
the difference between the religious and the non-religious in the 
life of mankind is essential. 

Mr. Schroeder attempts to define the essence of religion first 
by narrowing its boundaries through the elimination of what is 
very plainly non-essential to “ religiosity,’ and then by generaliz- 
ing the opinions and convictions of religionists as to its real 
essence. By relying thus upon the views of the religionists them- 
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selves Mr. Schroeder, whose attitude is avowedly that of an 
agnostic, provides a safe check which may counterbalance any 
tendencies to over- or under-statement on his part. 

In his essay on the “Essence of Religion” he holds that 
doctrine and conduct, much as they have been upheld and built 
upon and written about by theologians, are in no true sense an 
essential part of religion. The ethical views of religious persons 
are no more characteristic than any common sense views such 
persons may hold about various matters pertaining to every-day 
life. The standpoint may be religious, but the ethical notions 
proper upheld by them may be shared for other than “religious ” 
reasons by persons avowedly non-religious. 

This is also true of the ceremonies, the hopes and the specula- 
tions of religious persons. “The religious persons,” states Mr. 
Schroeder, “cannot be differentiated from the non-religious, by 
any conduct, credal statement, or attitude towards the outer 
world.” All peculiarities of conduct and creed may be shared by 
non-religious persons also, an opinion supported by numerous 
religious leaders. Rev. JONATHAN Epwarps,? for instance, the 
Father of the great New England religious awakening, states that 
“no external manifestations and outward appearances whatso- 
ever that are visible to the world, are infallible evidence of 
grace.” While according to Rev. Dr. Sropparp,? “all visible 
signs are common to unconverted and converted men.” 

Belief in God is equally non-essential to religion. Buddhism 
is a standing proof of this. The religion of the Brahmin also can- 
not be said properly to leave room for any divinity in our sense. 
What we erroneously call his God, the Brahmin designates as 
“the higher self.” His supposed notion of God, then, is a purely 
subjective concept, with the essential attributes of which our 
three dimensional God has little in common. 

The Vedantist belief in a personal self and a higher, im- 
personal, cosmic ens, the two in their ultimate essence coalescing, 
is nearer the Brahmin concept; it has little in common with the 
religious concept of divinity characteristic of the western world. 

Mr. Schroeder finds that, strictly speaking, Christian Science, 
too, permits of no belief in God as an objective reality, “and 


1 Religious Affections, p. 384. 
2 Appeal to the Learned, quot. by Edwards, op. cit. 
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without qualities of objective existence,” he states, “there can be 
no literal use of the term ‘ God.’”’ 

As in theosophy, the belief in God may be bolstered up by 
philosophic disquisitions regardless of religion. A number of 
religionists have appreciated this fact very clearly, among them 
Rev. JONATHAN Epwarps who states: “He who has doctrinal 
knowledge and speculation only, without affection never is en- 
gaged in the business of religion.”* Mr. Schroeder, accordingly, 
draws a distinction between religious beliefs and a quasi-scien- 
tific conviction about some religious subject matter. He finds 
that philosophical speculation, even if it lead to an affirmation of 
the existence of God does not, of itself, constitute religion, nor 
is such belief an integral part of the religious consciousness. 

The same conclusions hold true, pari pasu, of the belief in 
immortality. Here again, Buddhism stands out as a strong proof 
that such belief is not an indispensable feature of religion. The 
state of Nirvana, or blissful repose, attainable only when the 
principle of individual existence, or Kharma, is extinguished and 
the doom of Samsara, or cycle of deaths and reincarnations 
ended, is not a condition having a temporo-spatial setting, like 
the Western notion of paradise and life everlasting, but is a state 
of the soul which may be realized, according to Buddhistic doc- 
trine, without reference to the actual cessation of life. Death 
itself belongs to Maia, the sphere of illusion into which the whole 
individual existence is plunged and the blissful state of Nirvana is 
by no means a temporal continuation of Maia. In the same way 
the Brahmin doctrine of the mergence of the soul into the “all- 
soul” reechoed in many western mystic cults and quasi-religious 
sects, including New Thought, may be said to represent but the 
idealistic counterpart of the materialistic doctrine that death in- 
volves only the disintegration of the body and the absorption of 
its matter into the “all-matter.” 

Confucius not only denied immortality of the soul but de- 
clared all speculations upon the subject “useless and imprac- 
tical.”* Mr. Schroeder finds himself justified to argue that “if 
belief in a spiritual life after physical death is not an indispensible 

8 Religious Affection, p. 23. 


Wu Ting Fang, quoted by S. D. McConnell, D.D., The Evolution of 
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prerequisite of religion, it follows that the affirmation of such 
belief, standing alone, cannot constitute one a religious person” 
and that, therefore, “belief in a future existence must be classi- 
fied as secular or religious, according to its source,—its reasons ; 
such belief is not an essential of religion in general.” 

The problem of the relationship of morals to religion has 
given rise to no end of confusion. The tendency of numerous 
apologists has been to hitch religion onto ethics and consider 
them an inseperable twin. On the basis of this concept a non- 
conformist in matters of religion could be held up to scorn as 
one who would destroy “morality” and this has been a favorite 
weapon in the hands of heresy hunters and religious dogmatists 
generally. As a matter of fact Mr. Schroeder is able to prove 
through the direct testimony of religious persons that morals 
does not constitute the essence of religion. Historical facts also 
support such view. The religion of Rome, for instance, to take 
one very conspicuous western example, was exclusively formal 
and ritualistic. It remained “unmoral” through all the cen- 
turies of its existence to the very last. Another, equally con- 
spicuous example, from the east, is Shintoism; it recognizes no 
moral code as peculiarly its own. Moreover, Aristotle, and also 
Bacon, distinctly divided the sphere of religion from ethics, assign- 
ing to the former the affairs of the after life and to the latter all 
matters pertaining to this life. 

Thus, Mr. Schroeder’s conclusion on this point appears to be 
very well supported. Mr. Schroeder even goes further. He 
believes he can trace a distinct conflict between “ religious morals 
and ethics.” The morals of religion derive their authority from 
subjective emotions variously interpreted as. “inspiration,” 
“ divine commandments,” “revelations” or what not. The data 
of ethics, on the other hand, are scientifically derived and amen- 
able to scientific treatment because founded on the experience of 
man as a social being. Thus, in standards and methods, religious 
“morals” and “scientific ethics” are as widely different as 
modern astronomy is from the astrology of old. The two are 
frequently in conflict. 

As soon as we recognize that scientific discipline involves a 
distinct and characteristic attitude of mind we are forced to con- 
clude that religion, representing an opposite attitude, is anti- 
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intellectualistic and non-scientific, if not actually antagonistic to 
science. The special organ of religion is faith, rooted in feeling 
and desire, just as the instrument of science is intellect operating 
upon the facts brought to it by the special senses. The doctrines 
and beliefs which constitute the body of religious systems come 
from “within.” This is perhaps the most significant character- 
istic of religion. 

But religion presents also certain other important ear-marks. 
Mr. Schroeder summarizes these by stating, in effect, that religion 
is a subjective experience emotional or ecstatic in its nature, 
interpreted by the subjects thereof as certifying to the inerrancy 
of some doctrine or ceremonial with which it happens to be asso- 
ciatively connected in the subject’s mind and as subserving per- 
sonal human ends, all or part of which are conceived to be of a 
superphysical nature. 

Mr. Schroeder’s attempt to establish a working hypothesis 
based on the erotogenetic theory of religion will be criticized as 
involving the fallacy of taking for granted precisely that which 
is the object of the inquiry to prove. But, although the danger 
exists of taking too much for proven when a working hypothesis 
is formulated, judiciously used, such a hypothesis should prove 
a great help in clearing up various problems to which religion has 
given rise. In scientific research a working hypothesis is a most 
useful “ Hilfsvorstellung” subserving in our mental operations 
the same ends as a sensorial organ. Both, sense organ and hy- 
pothesis, are instruments for the reception of facts. It is for the 
careful investigator to countercheck the errors to which either 
may be liable. The special senses do not pass judgment upon 
the impressions or stimuli they gather from the external world. 
Like the telegraph instruments and wires they merely register 
and report while the work of elaboration is the function of the 
higher mental processes in the brain centers. 

Similarly, a working hypothesis need not exercise any selec- 
tive action upon or color in any way the phenomena and facts of 
religion as determined objectively. A careful investigator takes 
special pains to avoid his working hypothesis or standpoint from 
introjecting itself unwarrantedly upon the data on hand. The 
fact that a working hypothesis is a dangerous instrument which 
in the hands of the careless may vitiate the results of studies 
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otherwise carried out in a scientific spirit is not a valid argument 
for the abandonment of all hypothesis in religious inquiry. What 
is needed in religious psychology is a working hypothesis broad 
enough to include within its purview every pertinent fact and 
phenomenon, and sound enough to create no artificial barriers 
such as “true” and “ false,’ or “good” and “bad” between 
experiences and faiths presenting the same fundamental char- 
acteristics of “religiosity.” If Mr. Schroeder’s hypothesis ful- 
fills these conditions it presents every warrant of being sound in 
logic and in fact. There would remain the task of examining 
critically the use Mr. Schroeder has made of the hypothesis. It 
is to be hoped that some one familiar with the subject will under- 
take such a criticism. 

The hypothesis which Mr. Schroeder has tentatively formu- 
lated is stated by him as follows: “ Throughout history in its 
differential essence, religion, everywhere, is but a sex ecstacy, 
seldom recognized to be that and therefore quite uniformly mis- 
interpreted as something ‘mysterious,’ and ‘transcendental’ or 
‘superphysical’; this ecstatic state is also mistakenly thought to 
testify to the inerrancy of the various doctrines (often contra- 
dictory) and ceremonials with which it happens to become asso- 
ciated in the subject’s mind.’ 

As has been mentioned already, Mr. Schroeder’s hypothesis is 
based upon the strikingly intimate association to be found every- 
where between religious manifestations and the emotions of sex. 
It rests largely upon the evidence furnished on this point by 
numerous other investigators, who, though differing widely on 
nearly every question pertaining to religion, nevertheless may be 
found camping, often unconsciously, very near the erotogenetic 
ground. 

As a historical fact the connection between religion and sex 
has been worked out in great detail at least with reference to the 
earliest forms of religious worship. The phallic origin of early 
religious beliefs and the erotic symbolism of religious ceremonials 
generally have been proven so clearly that he who would deny 
either stamps himself as woefully ignorant. HARGRAVE JENNINGS 
in his “ Phallicism,” Hiccrns in his “Anacalypsis” above all 


5 The Erotogenesis of Religion, Alienist and Neurologist, Vol. 
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RicHARD KniGHT Payne in his “ Two Essays on the Worship of 
Priapus,” not to mention DuLAUuRE’s inestimable account of the 
Divinités Génératrices and a number of similar works in other 
languages, have established a strong historical background for 
the erotogenetic theory of religion. 

Mr. Schroeder was able to find also a number of historians 
and various scientists scattered in different lines of inquiry who 
have brought to light suggestive facts bearing on the erotic 
sources and sexual meaning of modern religious manifestations. 
Works so widely different in character as PETER BAYLE’s “ His- 
torical and Critical Dictionary”” and ENNEMOSER’s “ History of 
Magic” contain pertinent suggestions. 

HaAvetock EL is, the most distinguished Anglo-Saxon sexol- 
ogist and a pioneer in this line of inquiry, has recorded numerous 
observations illustrating the intimate association between the 
sexual and the religious emotions of mankind; some of these 
observations go a long way towards suggesting an actual organic 
interdependence. 

Other sexologists, particularly, among the pioneers, IWAN 
Biocu, TArNowsky and MANTEGAzzA, have recorded observa- 
tions similarly instructive. StTerNncresser of Berlin, author of 
“Sexuelle Irrewege” and of the highly interesting work entitled 
“Geschlechtsleben der Heiligen,’ Auc. Foret, whose “ Sexuelle 
Frage” ranks among the best modern achievements on the sub- 
ject, have reiterated similar conclusions with considerable force 
and psychologic insight. J. G. MirticeN, MAupsLey, J. MILNER 
FOTHERGILL, SCHROEDER VAN DER Koik, Krarr EsBinG, SPITZKA, 
BROUARDEL, Esgurrot, J. B. FrreEpRICH, REcIs and MorseELti are 
some of the more prominent physicians and psychiatrists who have 
had occasion to observe and comment upon the relations between 
the sexual and the religious spheres. 

Psychologists vom Fach as a rule, have little to say about the 
relations between religion and eroticism. Their tendency is to 
minimize its significance. There are of course, notable excep- 
tions. Pres. G. STaANLey Hatt, for instance, in his magnifi- 
cent work on “ Adolescence” appreciates clearly the erotogenetic 
import of the religion of adolescents. Incidentally, Pres. Hall is 
also the leading geneticist among American psychologists. The 
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genetic is precisely the viewpoint required for a thorough appre- 
ciation of this relationship between religion and sex. 

Pres. Hall’s views are exposed in part also by his pupil, 
JostsH Moses. Levupsa, another pupil of Hall’s, in a paper on 
the “Psychology of a Group of Christian Mystics,” published 
several years ago in Mind, distinctly recognized sexuality as the 
motivating source of certain forms of religious mysticism. For 
some unaccountable reason he has not followed further this sug- 
gestive thought. Not only that but he has even failed to include 
the paper mentioned above among those he has since gathered in 
a volume which includes a number of papers distinctly inferior. 

While the evidence of professional psychologists in support 
of the erotogenetic theory of religion is scant, that obtainable 
from revivalists and others who have had opportunity to observe 
religious ‘epidemics’ at first hand is not. Rev. S. BARING GOULD 
for instance expresses his observations very tersely. He states: 
“The religious passion verges so closely on the sexual passion, 
that a slight additional pressure given to it bursts the partition, 
and both are confused in a frenzy of religious debauch.”* Rev. 
Gro. Wm. Knox, of the Union Theological Seminary, has a 
similarly clear understanding of the religio-sexual relationship. 
“From its emotional nature,” he writes, “religion lends itself 
readily to immorality and to superstition. To immorality because 
the religious feelings are akin to other feelings, and unless care- 
fully discriminated, are associated with sensuality, fear, anger, 
cruelty and the like. Religion then gives its sanction to these 
passions, and forms a combination of terrible strength and evil. 
The religious feeling, like all others, longs for gratification, is of 
great strength and may be readily misled into supposing itself 
gratified through the stimulation of other passions.”’ Rev. JOHN 
Humpurey Noyes, founder of the Oneida Community, undoubt- 
edly has had unsurpassed opportunity to observe at first hand 
the facts whereof he speaks. “ Religious love,”® he states, “ is 
a very near neighbor to sex love and they always get mixed in 
the intimacies and social excitement of revivals. The thing a 


6 Freaks of Fanaticism, pp. 14, 267. 

7 International Journal of Ethics, Vol. XII, p. 306. 

8 Free Love and its Votaries, pp. 30-31; Dixon’s Spiritual Wives, Vol. 
II, p. 181. 
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man wants, after he has found the salvation of his soul, is to 
find his Eve and his paradise.” Also: “ Revivals lead to religious 
love; religious love excites passions.” 

If religion really be a particular psychic manifestation of 
sexual awakening and therefore characteristic of the blooming 
forth of adolescence in the individual, on its racial aspect the 
rise of religion must correspond to the analogous period of racial 
adolescence. Thus the theory of the ontogenetic recapitulation 
of philetic history furnishes a deductive means of checking 
the validity of such a hypothesis as that of the erotogenesis of 
religion in the light of evolutionary law. In an essay published a 
few years ago in the Alienist and Neurologist Mr. Schroeder 
made a first attempt to examine the theory he precognizes in the 
light of HAECKEL’s well known law of recapitulation. The funda- 
mental thesis maintained in that paper is that the varieties of 
religion must be the product of evolutionary changes and that, in 
its various stages, religion must show the transition from “an 
indefinite incoherent homogeneity to a definite coherent hetero- 
geneity” which, according to SPENCER’s famous formula, is char- 
acteristic of all organic and psychic growth. 

“Since continuing evolution is conditioned upon an ever 
widening mental horizon,” states Mr. Schroeder, “that religion 
is nearest the primal deviation from the non-religious which im- 
plies the least knowledge of our environment. Because the wor- 
ship of an infinite, purposeful, divine imminence implies a wider 
knowledge of the world and of the universe than does the worship 
of isolated natural phenomena therefore theism, as now defined, 
is conclusively proven to be a later evolutionary development than 
the worship of a mountain, or of lightning. The first, among the 
religions of which we have any knowledge must be that one 
which implies the least or no conscious acquaintance with the 
objective. Judged by that test it follows beyond all reasonable 
doubt that sex-worship must have been the very first of our 
known religions since the conditions of its development are 
wholly within the indivdual.” 

It is a well known psychogenetic fact that awareness of self 
and social consciousness receive their greatest impetus at the 
period of sexual awakening. The organic and mental changes 
incident to adolescence mark the transition of human behavior 
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from the unconscious automatism of childhood to that refined 
degree of awareness of self implied in the social consciousness. 
It is assumed that during the period of racial adolescence man 
turned to the phenomena of reproduction in nature and more 
specifically to the facts pertaining to his own sexual mechanism 
as the great secret and arbiter of life. In the indwelling erotic 
emotions and sex urge man found an “immanent” power uncon- 
trollable by his own volition, largely independent of himself. He 
must have ascribed to the sex urge a volition of its own, a self 
acting mysterious intelligence upon which depended much of his joy 
and his hope of survival through offspring, hence the develop- 
ment of phallic worship with its appropriate ceremonies and 
symbolisms. It is interesting to note that as late as 1729 a Chris- 
tian clergyman writes of the phallus as “the receptacle of a 
manly soul.” 

Considering the subjectivity and hence the immanence of the 
sexual emotions, their great power and hence their imperative- 
ness, it is not difficult to surmise whence religion, in its later, 
sophisticated stages, derived the notions about the “ innateness ” of 
its doctrine and the “inspirational” character of its testimony. 
Its origin in sexual emotions and the universality of the latter 
explains at once the boasted “ universality” of religion, “out of 
which,” states Mr. Schroeder, ‘‘ was evolved the notion about the 
existence of certain intuitive first principles of which, or through 
which, because of their supposed super-human origin, we were 
said to possess inherent direct knowledge of God. The sub- 
jective and sexual origins of religion explain this universality and 
alleged innateness.” 


SOME FREUDIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
PARANOIA PROBLEM 


By CuHarres R. Payne A.B., M.D. 
(Continued from Vol. I, page 451) 


“ Radical Treatment of Chronic Paranoia,”! Dr. PAUL BJERRE, 
Stockholm. 


The patient was a woman of fifty-three, unmarried, with 
systematized delusions of persecution of ten years duration. She 
came to Bjerre first in December, 1909, complaining of a goiter 
and nervousness. She wanted the goiter treated by hypnotism. 
Gradually, she spoke of being presecuted. There were two chief 
signs of this presecution: people shuffled their feet and stuck out 
their tongues in her presence. As soon as she appeared on the 
street in the morning, people began these depreciatory gestures. 
The shop people and street car employees were in the plot against 
her. Things were worst of all in the office where she worked. The 
cashier and her chief tormented her with these signs. In restau- 
rants, things had become unbearable because the servants did 
these things to her. She tried new places but these soon became 
as bad as the old. Even her best friend, Miss D., had joined 
her enemies some months before. 

The cause of this persecution, she believed to be the fact that 
she had had illicit sexual relations. She would be cast out by 
society, condemned to death. During ten years past, the plot 
against her had constantly increased. The center of this plot was 
the Women’s Federation Fr. According to the patient, this fed- 
eration had inquisitorial powers and was closely associated with 
schools, hospitals, etc. It had universal influence and could direct 
the persecution everywhere. As soon as she sought a new shop, 
the employees were instructed to torment her. Previously, she 
had been a teacher for many years. She had also been a journalist. 


1“Zur Radikalbehandlung der chronischen Paranoia,” Jahrbuch fiir 
psychoanalytische und psychopathologische Forschungen, Vol. III, Part 
2, 1912. 
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The press had also worked against her. Cartoons and articles 
were directed against her. 

The patient asserted that previous to the beginning of this plot, 
ten years previous to coming to Dr. Bjerre, she had been perfectly 
well and lived in peace with her fellowmen. 

Physical Examination—Aside from the goiter, the patient 
was physically healthy. This goiter had come about seven years 
after the outbreak of the delusions. No exophthalmos. Form- 
erly, the menses had been regular; finally, irregular bleeding oc- 
curred and in 1908, the uterus and left ovary had been removed. 


Heredity—Paternal grandfather was the illegitimate son of a | 


count. He suffered from hypochondria and psychotic episodes, 
Her father was talented but eccentric. Clockmaker, journalist 
and inventor by turns. Most of his inventions came to naught. 
He was given to strange schemes which amounted to little. Many 
half brothers and sisters of the father were peculiar, neurotic and 
some even psychotic. On the mother’s side there was nothing 
abnormal. Mother was now eighty years old and healthy. 

Of the twelve brothers and sisters of the patient, five died 
young. The rest were more or less nervous with various pecu- 
liarities. 

Diagnosis.—Bjerre takes up the question of diagnosis in con- 
siderable detail and comes to the conclusion that the case comes 
under Kraepelin’s classification of paranoia. 

Treatment.—The literature has little to say for the possibility 
of psychotherapy helping or curing paranoia. So far as the 
author could find, only August Hoch had written in favor of such 
a procedure. 

“Tt is foolish to attempt to overthrow systematized delusions 
of persecution by contradiction, either in hypnotic or waking 
state. But it is not foolish to seek unceasingly to implant doubts 
in the unconscious of the paranoic concerning the validity of his 
delusions.” Theauthor’s plan of attack was first to work through 
the details of the patient’s whole life from earliest childhood to 
the present, pointing out the proper value of everything false 
therein, sowing thousands of seeds of doubt concerning the delu- 
sions and then gradually bringing the unconscious complexes to 
light and setting these free. This procedure took about forty 
house of concentrated work. In beginning the treatment, Bjerre 
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was careful to establish a good rapport with the patient. He was 
sympathetic and showed not the slightest doubt that the patient 
was persecuted. He had to be cautious not to be drawn into the 
ranks of the persecutors, something the paranoic is only too ready 
to do with everyone she meets. Gradually, the physician began 
to interpose explanations in the patient’s recitals. When she 
spoke of her parents, he brought up the subject of heredity, show- 
ing how this could influence a person’s whole life. 

The patient’s childhood had been passed in a small city. Her 
memories of this period were pleasant, mostly because of the 
mother’s influence. The father had been like a stranger to his 
family. His many foolish projects had made his family hostile 
toward him, including the patient. Still, she had a certain admir- 
ation for his ability, lively phantasy and power of work and also 
for his literary interests. But it was to the mother that her 
warmest love ever went out. Here, the physician pointed out the 
important fact of unconscious influence of parents,on children, 
how a trait such as contentiousness in the father may be uncon- 
sciously imitated by the child and adopted as a life trait. 

The patient had always had a lively phantasy life. Inanimate 
objects were easily personified. Later, she lived much in day 
dreams. The relation of these memories afforded an admirable 
opportunity to instruct the patient in estimating phantasy and 
reality and pointing out the necessity for checking up subjective 
things by objective standards. 

The relations to brothers and sisters was very good. Her 
sister, two years older, had been her favorite. The patient had 

_———~~ been shy and uncertain and always looked to this person for pro- 
tection. She made up her mind early never to marry. 

When the patient was thirteen, she came to Stockholm. At 
eighteen, came her great experience. In jest, she answered a 

~ matriage proposal in a newspaper, keeping her identity hidden. The 
resulting correspondence lasted twenty years with some interrup- 
tions. Her affair with this unknown person was her happiness; 
his letters she awaited with suspense and joy of passionate love. 
She would not marry him and she would not give him up. He 
was her fairy prince, of whom she ever dreamed. During the 
twenty years, she fell in love with a young man but after seven 
years of doubt, broke with him. She felt clearly that she could 
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never free herself from her unknown correspondent. She was 
bound to him forever by mystical bonds. Even now, she cannot 
speak of him without moist eyes. When she was thirty-eight 
years old, she met her mysterious lover in person and knew at 
once that she had made a mistake. The ideal existed not at all 
in reality. Instead, there was quite an ordinary man who was 
carrying on a love affair with her youngest sister. This was a 
hard blow. She would never see him again. She began to hate 
him and became bitter against the whole world. 

On this important episode, Bjerre spent much time, pointing 
out its immense importance to her whole life and the pathological 
displacements between phantasy and reality. 

Externally, her life in these years had been as follows: after 
finishing school, she helped her father for some years in news- 
paper work. When twenty-three, she took a three year seminary 
course and then for thirteen years worked as teacher, partly in 
families and partly in girls’ high schools. In the seminary, she 
suffered from obsessions and the profession of teaching did not 
appeal to her at all. She was, however, highly valued and was 
offered the position of principal in a large school. This she re- 
fused because she could not resign herself forever to the profes- 
sion of teaching. When she broke off her correspondence love 
affair, she gave up teaching and got employment on a weekly 
newspaper. Here she worked two years and created an excellent 
place for herself. Without any real reason, she gave up this 
place and worked for various newspapers and in an insurance 
office. Of late, she has traveled much and shows a lively interest 
in many things, history, politics, literature, etc. Especially, she 
is interested in the feminist movement. 

Bjerre points out that during all these years, she pursued a 
vocation which did not satisfy her. Probably this lack of satis- 
faction had its roots in sexual inhibitions. The combination of 
these causes kept her from a close connection with reality. “A 
vocation which satisfies the individual and at the same time is use- 
ful to his fellowmen, is in addition to sexuality, the strongest bond 
between the ego and the world.” In the field of sexuality, she 
had already been driven from reality back to phantasy ; now, the 
same had happened in the social activity. When the daily work 
does not satisfy, one takes refuge in day dreams. Her childish 
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propensity to live in a dream world had never been fully re- 
nounced. 

In the winter of 1898-99 (that is, after the failure of her 
correspondence love affair) she began an illicit sexual affair with 
a business man of Stockholm, not because she loved him but be- 
cause the opportunity offered and she would exercise her right to 
live as a woman; she would at least gain experience and knowl- 
edge. In April, 1899, she followed this man to the Continent and 
remained with him until November when the affair ended. About 
this time, she began to notice that she was spied upon. 

When Bijerre sought to pin her down to details regarding these 
first signs of persecution, she always evaded and wandered off 
into generalities. Upon his insisting, she said she had never 
thought with the intellect but always with the emotions. The 
physician spent much time on this point, showing her how danger- 
ous it was to think with the emotions and how important that she 
begin to learn to think with the intellect. He compelled her to 
live through each instance of persecution which she described and 
consider it intellectually rather than emotionally. This was really a 
piece of reéducation. 

Bjerre continued to give her different interpretations for the 
ones she had formed of specific instances of persecution and to 
demonstrate to her how her complexes had influenced her opinions. 

People had stuck their tongues out at her. This was one of 
the most frequent manners of insult of which she complained. 
Investigation showed that she had once been painfully frightened 
by an insane patient on the streets of Stockholm who stuck out 
his tongue and shrieked. There was probably also a deeper mental 
determinant for this tongue symptom. The physician also ex- 
plained how easily people move their mouths and tongues without 
meaning anything thereby; the patient might easily misinterpret 
these motions because her attention was fixed upon the tongue. 

The patient believed that she was persecuted and mocked be- 
cause she had had illicit sexual relations. She thought that news 
of this offense against social morals had become spread until 
everyone knew of it and all were joined in a league to torment her 
and drive her out of society. 

Bjerre continued his point of pinning the patient down to de- 
tails in substantiating her delusions. Two of the latter con- 
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cerned cartoons and newspaper articles. When he insisted upon 
these being produced, it turned out that they did not apply to the 
patient at all; hence she had to admit falsifications of memory. 
Other instances which she described were shown to be interpreted 
through her complexes rather than intellectually. 

In this way, the treatment progressed every other day for 
some seven weeks with apparently no permanent benefit either in 
breaking her faith in her delusions or in improving her relations 
to her surroundings. Finally, Bjerre decided to try the effect of 
suggestion to reinforce the doubts of the delusional system al- 
ready aroused. He got her consent to ask another physician whom 
she knew if he knew of any plot against her. The latter’s ignor- 
ance of the things which she described seemed to have a great 
effect upon her. She began to doubt her delusions. As Bjerre 
noticed her faith in her previous delusions wavering, he redoubled 
his arguments and elucidations of the incidents described. 

Gradually, the patient’s point of view changed and she made 
experiments recommended by the physician to see how people 
would treat her and was surprised to see that they bore her no 
ill will. By degrees, the insight into her delusions became clearer. 
These had remained exclusively an inner fact. Now they began 
to be an external fact and treated as such. The internal tension 
began to yield and the symptoms to weaken. 

In another two weeks, the patient related that two memories 
had kept recurring to her mind. The first concerned a girl friend 
whom she had known when seventeen years old. The girl had 
been in love with a man whom her father would not allow her to 
marry. Finally, she ran away to another city, married and had a 
child. While here, the patient visited her in secret and met the 
husband and was greatly impressed by the happiness of the little 
family and the hostility of the girl’s father which compelled them 
to live in seclusion. As we have seen, this touched a strong 
complex in the patient’s mind, namely, desire for love and a home. 

The second memory went even deeper into her unconscious. A 
girl with whom the patient had once been intimate, had, after sev- 
eral years during which the patient did not hear from her, been 
brought to trial for infanticide. She was cleared but the scandal 
so ruined her reputation that she had to leave the country and go 
to America. This memory touched the patient’s secret anxiety 
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during her illicit sexual affair lest she become pregnant. It is 
easy to see the identification in both instances of patient with the 
girl friend. Here was the kernel of her delusional system. She 
had identified herself with these girls and fancied herself perse- 
cuted by all. It is interesting to note how strong were the resist- 
ances which kept these memories from becoming conscious until 
almost the end of the treatment. When her consciousness ac- 
cepted this fact, the delusional system disappeared still faster 
and her relations to reality became even better. 

A few weeks later, she felt quite free, renewed old friendships 
and became animated again. She visited shops with no discom- 
fort where formerly she could not go because she thought the 
clerks were laughing at her. She spoke with complete objectivity 
of the sickness she had been through. To all appearances, she 
was perfectly well and has so continued. 

Discussion of the Case and Treatment.—Bjerre emphasizes 
that he sought to attain the end of health with as superficial an 
analysis as possible. Sexual matters, although they stood in the 
foreground of the case, he did not go into any deeper than was 
absolutely necessary. 

The malady arose from the patient’s conflicts and was the 
final product of her life struggle. To say that it arose from 
“mistrust”? or “strained expectation” or “ disturbances of ap- 
perception” is absurd. 

He sums up the salient points in the case as follows: From 
eighteen to thirty-eight, the patient lived in an ideal relation which 
so filled her life that tears still come to her eyes when she speaks 
of it. It was a complete sublimation of her sexuality. Every- 
thing which she felt of love for people and the world arose from 
this great love. These letters were the sunshine of her days. 
External circumstances destroyed this relationship and left her 
stranded. The ground on which she had built her life was taken 
from under her. At this point, she became ill. She began to 
hate, not only the one who had deceived her, but the whole world 
as well. Her connections with the world were shattered. She 
gave up the vocation she had followed for fifteen years. 

But she could not live on without establishing some sort of 
connection with the world. She turned to something she had not 
tried all these years, sexual intercourse. She says this relation 
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was “sexual, not erotic.” This established a connection with 
the world but it was an unnatural and pathological one which did 
not last long. The patient’s whole history shows that her sexual- 
ity was not a normal one; it had been too much repressed in child- 
hood, the twenty year affair was really narcissistic, there were 
many signs of strong homosexuality; hence, it is not surprising 
that her experiment of going from idealism to gross sexual inter- 
course failed to yield her any satisfaction. The hate for the 
world returned and this time inverted into hate of the world for 
her. They would persecute her for her lapse in morals. In her 
unconscious, she identifies herself with a girl friend who had been 
persecuted for a similar offence and the phantasy helps on the 
delusion formation. A point to be noted in this connection is 
that the greatest of her persecutors was the Woman’s Suffrage 
Society. This and many other hints point to a strong submerged 
homosexual complex. 

Another point which the author emphasizes is that there was 
probably an inborn deficiency in the feeling of reality. Difficulty 
in separating reality and phantasy would predispose the patient 
to the formation of delusions. 

In conclusion, Bjerre sketches his conception of how the cure 
took place. ‘ When the patient came for treatment, she was the 
victim of unconscious complexes and her mind was still under 
the pressure of all the forces, with the help of which, these com- 
plexes had created the delusion, the ‘masculine protest,’ the re- 
pression, the hate, etc. Healing could not take place unless these 
forces were weakened, made functionless and also, not unless the 
complexes were made conscious. In so deep a tranformation, it 
is necessary not only to count on the previously mentioned factors, 
analysis, suggestion, etc. One must also, and this in particular, 
take account of the immediate influences which the physician, 
often unconsciously, exercises by his person. Unfortunately, 
this belongs to the intangible things which can scarcely be scientif- 
ically calculated. 

“T have mentioned before that the starting point of the heal- 
ing process was a feeling of security. Whence this came, cannot 
be definitely determined ; but I am of the opinion that a physican 
who does not inspire his patients with this feeling immediately, 
should refrain from practicing psychotherapy. This feeling of 
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security became stronger in the degree that the patient found that 
I was master of her mental situation and that I was correct in my 
assertions. To this, there came gradually traces of gratitude. I 
must emphasize that the patient in her personal attitude toward 
me, never sought to pass the distance which I always maintain as 
a counterpoise to necessity in speaking of such intimate subjects. 
She has never burdened me with unnecessary conversation, letters, 
flowers, etc. 

“In the weakening of the ‘masculine protest,’ the fact that I 
never protested against her with a single word, probably played 
a role. Further, when she came with her most powerful attacks 
against the man, I listened quietly to all she had to say and 
agreed that she was fundamentally right. But it is more im- 
portant that she gradually came under the influence of my opinion 
that all such strife is foolish. I brought her the feeling that the 
strife between the sexes is not founded on the natural order of 
things but is only a creation of inharmonious people; and then 
she gave up the protest. Therein, dried up one source of anti- 
pathetical emotions and the hate lost its intensity. As soon as 
she really felt gratitude from the heart toward a single person, 
the hate must disappear. 

“How great a role the sexuality played in this emotional 
transference is naturally not to be determined. The answer is 
especially dependent on how far one extends the term sexuality. 
Without doubt, all emotions have some connection with sexuality 
but it seems to me one sided among relations of this kind to 
make this the chief thing. One should not forget that the disease 
in general had not been influenced by way of sexual freedom. 
As the patient was constituted, there was only one way to health, 
as there had been only one way to life: the sublimation. The 
person of the physician certainly played for her a far greater role, 
as possible object for sublimation transference, than for sexual 
transference. In the ultimate analysis, the essence of the cure is 
probably to be sought in the fact that the positive creative phan- 
tasy elaborated some kind of a sublimation which took the place 
of the delusion which had been annulled by the treatment.” 


(To be continued) 
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In a fairy tale cited from Rittershaus (p. 141-2), Jonides and 
Hildur, after many persecutions, reach the castle of Jonides’ 
parents from whom Jonides had once been stolen by a dragon. 
Hildur rubs an ointment on him which works so that Jonides 
cannot forget Hildur when he goes in the castle in order to be 
proclaimed the lawful king. Then comes along a bitch and licks 
the ointment off and Jonides forgets his bride completely and 
marries a maiden, who later turns out to be the sorceress whom 
Hildur had meant to annihilate. Then later it happens that he 
finds Hildur in a peasant village after he has lost his way. She 
anoints him with the same salve and then there returns to him the 
memory of his bride whom he marries. 

The motive of forgetting in fairy tales has the same signifi- 
cance that we have learned from Freud’s researches into the 
meaning of forgetting.* 

Isol, for example, finds the beautiful boy Tistram on the shore 
and rescues him in order later to espouse him. In this way is 
indicated the association in youth of the love and play of children 
as is especially brought out in other similar tales and as has been 
expressed prominently in Jensen’s “ Gradiva” in his psychological 
works. Jensen’s Norbert Hanolt flies from the enchanted terri- 
tory of love into the regions of archeological science; for him 
this signifies about the same as the magic potion of oblivion does 


14See No. 1 of this series (“Schriften zur angewandten Seelen- 
kunde”). 
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for the fairy prince Tristram, although it is not apparently pre- 
sented by an unfriendly rival. Jensen has nothing at all to say 
about it. The bas-relief of Gradiva, the peripatetic studies and 
the adventures in Pompeii in Jensen’s novel are represented in the 
fairy tale of Isol by the expedition on horseback during which 
she endeavors to reawaken the forgotten memories of Tistram. 
The fairy tale pictures most beautifully the resistance which 
Tistram opposes to the memory. It is indicated in the material- 
istic, figurative speech of the fairy tale by forbidding Isol to speak 
directly with Tistram so that she recites these verses to herself. 
The bas-relief of Gradiva and these sayings signify the same 
thing, or the remark of Gradiva: “To me it seems as though we 
had eaten our bread together once like this two thousand years 
ago.” Precisely through the false bride, who removes him from 
his true love, he is made to find the right one, Isol, a psychological 
moment, which Freud in the work mentioned demonstrates so 
plastically. This comparison naturally has signifscance for the 
other fairy tales which show the motive of forgetting. 

In the language of fairy tales the love potion expresses pre- 
cisely the indifference for everything in the world except the 
object of love. For the rest during this time, there is no recollec- 
tion. This constellation can disappear just as quickly. 

That the fairy tale thus fully recognizes and naively expresses 
the toxic nature of the state of being in love is certainly note- 
worthy. 

After this discussion of the significance of the forgetting sym- 
bolism in fairy tales and the overcoming of the rival in the sexual 
wish-structure of fairy tales, let us return to animal symbolism 
after still pointing out that in Icelandic fairy tales the Winter 
Guest, a fairy tale figure based upon the Iceland custom of keep- 
ing through the winter a guest who arrives in the fall, almost 
invariably plays the part of a sexual rival and enemy who must 
be overcome. 

The winter guest appears to me to be just such a special case 
of sexual rival as the stepmother. Both play a quite analogous 
tole. 

Similarly with the already referred to tales (“ Oda,” “ The 
Lark,” “The Prince Transformed into a Dog”), in the variant 
“The Black Dog” (“The Black Dog of the Prince,” Ritters- 
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haus, p. 25) the youngest daughter Ingibjérg wishes for a golden 
apple. The father gets lost on the way home in mist in the forest 
(enchanted place), comes to a beautiful garden, and finds, after 
he has let himself be lodged in the castle by invisible beings, 
golden apples upon a wonderful tree. When he has picked the 
most beautiful one and is about to leave the castle, a great, black 
dog blocks the way and makes the familiar demand. 

Ingibjorg is then taken away in a splendid carriage by the dog. 
When she goes to bed in the enchanted castle the dog comes to 
her, and as he lies by her in bed he has become a man. 

In two Norwegian fairy tales (cited by Rittershaus, p. 27) the 
enchanted prince is a polar bear. 

Benfey communicates in an extract from the Somadevas col- 
lection a story where the daughter of a woodsman is married by 
a snake king (“ Benfey kleine Schriften,’ 2 Bd., Berlin, 1892, I, 
p. 255-6; cited by Rittershaus). Rittershaus, p. 28, quotes in the 
same list one Reporco (Gonzenbach, “ Sicilian. Marchen,”’ Leip- 
zig, 1870, 2 Bd., I., 42, p. 285 ff.). 

In the stories of this group the bride forfeits the love, and 
the disenchantment of the bridegroom because she wishes to 
look at him at night and see when he sleeps with her as a man 
and awakes him by a hot drop from her candle or something 
similar. After many difficulties she attains a reunion and the 
delivery of her mate from witches, while under similar circum- 
stances, Psyche’® loses Amor and only again attains her be- 
loved after great trouble. Venus plays the role of a sorceress. 
The many tasks to be fulfilled correspond to those which must 
often be carried out in dreams and the wish-deliria of the mentally 
disturbed. To many psychotics, for example, the confinement in 
an asylum itself and the work accomplished therein appear as one 
of the tasks, which they must fulfill, in order to attain the object 
of their desires. 

VI 


TRANSPOSITION Upwarp. INFANTILISM. 
A series of examples of sexual symbolism should be made of 
special mention in which transposition upward is utilized; Freud? 


15 Apuleius, “ Amor and Psyche.” A translation in Reclams Univer- 
salbibliothek. 

1 Especially in “Bruchstiicke einer Hysterieanalyse,” Monatsschrift fir 
Psychiatrie und Neurologie, Bd. XVIII, 1905. 
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has shown how among the dream symbols that represent the 
female genitals, another bodily organ, the mouth, is often em- 
ployed, and what happens to it in the dream signifies what hap- 
pens to the genitals. That just this displacement to the mouth is 
frequently utilized by the dream has its foundation in different 
determining factors. The mouth, because of its analogy, is a 
very obvious symbol in the same body; the relation to one’s own 
person may be given very simple expression, etc. The mouth, 
moreover, is one of the Freudian erogenous zones. 

Jung? has given illuminating examples of this from the dream 
of an hysteric and from a patient with dementia precox. 

The following example from the case history of an hysteric 
shows in an unequivocal way this “upward transposition,” 
wherein the serpent symbol appears with the same significance as 
in “Oda and the Serpent.” 

A twenty-two year old woman suffered from hysteria of 
sexual genesis with a wonderfully clear, transparent structure.® 
Special circumstances assisted the upward transposition of the 
main symptoms from below, that is, the genitals, to the throat 
(pain, inability to sing, hoarseness, dry throat, pressure in the 
throat, etc.). The patient often had dreams in which she was 
naked and was pursued by her former teacher or her father—two 
determining figures in the genesis of her illness—or she was 
thrown in a moss bed and her clothes torn off by a man. 

2 Jung, “ Diagnostische Associationsstudien,” VIII Beitrag. 

3 Her father loved her, sexually; it struck her as a child that he, 
besides other evidences of tenderness, slapped her in a peculiar way on 
her nates, and indeed only in the absence of her mother. When she was 
fifteen years old, and, on the occasion of a holiday play, looked very pretty 
in her costume, her teacher (an alcoholic) and her father, who also had 
been drinking too much on this day, sought—one following another—to 
seduce her. These experiences had no pathogenic results until after her 
father jealously destroyed her tender relations with a young man. From 
then on she was unable to sing in the singing club directed by that teacher. 
The transposition of the symptoms was completed by an undeserved box 


on the ear,—the only one,—a counterpart to the sexual caresses, transposed 
upward, which the father applied to her somewhat later in a fit of jealousy. 


(To be continued) 
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1. Hate and Anal Erotic—Hate is a near relative of sadism. The 
origin of hate seems to lie in an earlier, undifferentiated state of un- 
pleasantness, sulking and perhaps anger, in the child when it finds 
that its wishes are not immediately gratified, and especially if the 
satisfaction is actively hindered. We can speak of anger only when 
it starts from a particular person, yet in it alone one cannot find the 
origin of hate. For the origin of hate it is necessary that there be a 
lasting affect between the two persons, or at least between the hater 
and some substitute for the person hated. Thus all affective rela- 
tions are originally positive and remain so in the unconscious. It can 
earlier manifest itself in consciousness as love, and here we have the 
well-known case of love turning to hate. Hate is the expression of 
unreciprocated, or hindered love. Also regularly associated with hate 
is a certain amount of fear, not, however, always conscious. We never 
hate a person who is not in some way, often quite unnoticed, stronger 
than we are, or in whose power we have some concern. Thus we can 
get angry with an inferior, a stranger, or one entirely indifferent to 
us, but to hate, we must have some one in some way superior to us, 
with whom we often come in touch, and whom we had hoped to love. 
These conditions are oftenest met with in families, and it is probable 
that hate, like pity, begins at home. 

If now we seek the origin of hate we must turn to the earliest life 
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of the child. For the child, love, on the part of parents, or others, 
means the same thing as granting pleasure. The child feels himself 
loved if anyone obeys his commands, satisfies his desires, or at least 
avoids hindering their fulfillment. Ill feeling and anger, in the child, 
which can not be naturally pacified, are the preparations for lasting 
hate, be it conscious or repressed. It is often forgotten, however, 
that there is a still earlier situation which can lead to the same result, 
and under certain circumstances, to other not less important conse- 
quences. This is the situation in which the child comes in serious 
conflict with the outer world, namely, in the education of the sphinc- 
ters. There is no doubt that in the case where the anal eroticism is 
unusually strong and the child refuses arbitrarily to give it up, this 
conflict can have the greatest meaning in the confusing of nurse, or 
mother, with external evil. 

Sadism is often closely associated with hate. In a case reported 
by Brill, the idea of defecation and cruelty were so interrelated in the 
psychic life of the patient, that he could not perform the act without 
the help of sadistic phantasies and symptoms. 

In the compulsion neurosis the connection between hate and anal 
eroticism is very close. The principal thing in the psychology of this 
neurosis is the striving to suppress love and hate and the correspond- 
ing alternation between compulsions and doubts. These phenomena 
are more easily understood if we remember that hate develops against 
the image of all later objects of love, even against the mother herself, 
so that the capacity to love is inhibited at its very origin. It must be 
expected that a man who has from the beginning changed his love for 
his mother into hate, will use this transformation on all later objects 
of love. This explains, perhaps, why the compulsion neurosis happens 
so much more frequently among men than women. 

Anal eroticism is in general the principal source of obstinacy. It 
is known that the idea of power is closely allied with this instinct as 
is shown by the use children make of it to show their power over the 
persons of their environment. Ferenczi writes, “ Psychoanalytic ex- 
perience shows that the symptoms of the feeling of omnipotence are 
a projection of the perception that one must slavishly follow certain 
irresistible impulses.” The usefulness of this idea lies in the fact 
that anal eroticism is more striking than any other part of the in- 
fantile sexual hunger (libido) and the author maintains that the 
neurotic feeling of compulsion is conditioned by its origin in the feel- 
ing of omnipotence, which anal eroticism induces as a feeling of over- 
powering force. 

The feeling of omnipotence shows itself most typically in the belief 
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in the “omnipotence of thought.” This fact is quite understandable 
when we remember that for this neurosis the sexualizing of thought 
is in the highest degree characteristic. 

Thoughts and speech, in the unconscious, are associated with 
flatus, which often appears in consciousness as a symbol. Ferenczi 
divides the development of the sense of reality into four stages. The 
third of these stages Ferenczi calls “The period of omnipotence with 
the help of magic gestures.” During this period the child must give 
certain signals to his attendants in order to bring about the changes 
he wishes in the outer world. These must be visible motions or 
audible noises, and the latter are frequently more affective, because 
they can also be made in the dark. Among these symbols, flatus plays 
a role second only to the voice. 

The fourth stage is called by Ferenczi “the period of magic 
thoughts and magic words,” because they are beginning to be substi- 
tutes for gestures through the beginning of speech. The belief in the 
omnipotence of words and thoughts goes back to obscene words to a 
high degree. 

The author concludes by asserting that the act of flatus, or break- 
ing wind, is of importance in the development of speech. This throws 
light on the connection between this belief in the omnipotence of 
words and the compulsion neurosis and anal eroticism. 

2. The Symbol and the Psychical Conditions of its Formations.— 
The author uses the concept “symbol” with the widest connotation, 
including, “any substitution of a definite idea by another, which may 
be associated with it by similarity, no matter how far removed or one- 
sided this may appear.” 

According to Darwin, a child sees a duck on the water and calls 
it “quack.” This is an onomatopoetic designation for the total per- 
ception. From now on he calls all flying things “quack”: birds, in- 
sects, especially house-flies; and also all fluids like water and wine; 
and finally, when a “ sou”’ was shown him, he called this also “quack.” 
“Quack” thus indicated finally such different things as flies, wine, 
and coins. According to Meuman this shows that the meaning of 
“quack” is completely concrete. The child gets this word when 
seeing the duck on the water, hence it names liquid and flying things 
together. When the word is extended to mean coins, it is not a con- 
ceptual generalization, but the associative transference familiar to the 
psychologist. The coin has the figure of an eagle on it, which thus 
gets named “ quack.” 

The field of perception of the child’s consciousness is very small, 
and the child does not appercieve completely the different peculiari- 
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ties of the object, therefore single characteristics, partial perceptions, 
appear in a perceptual complex, and the rest of the characteristics, 
open to perception, are excluded. Thus the child finds similarities 
which to an adult who possesses a greater apperception mass appears 
inadequate and inconceivable, or at least quite unexpected. 

The logical function, the power of abstraction, needs, in the child, 
a long time for its development. The abstracting of any character 
from an object is in itself hard work. Thus adjectives appear late 
in speech. Another way is found in which a new name is formed to 
express a certain characteristic of a special object. The Arab needs 
not less than 500 names for a lion in order to indicate his different 
qualities, about 200 names for a snake, and 5,744 names for a camel. 
The Australian has a name for a dog’s tail, another for a cow’s tail, 
and still another for a sheep’s tail, etc., one misses, however, a name 
for “tail” in general. Hence nothing but trees, and no forest! If 
now we synthesize our analysis of the child psyche we find the 
following: 

I. Tendency to substitutions in associating ideas. 
II. Concrete character of thinking. 
III. Apperceptive weakness (partial perception.) 
IV. A lack of capacity to abstract. 

3. On the Origin of Symbols—The author objects to a too wide 
use of the word “symbol,” such as to include, likeness, allegory, 
metaphor, hints, parables, emblems, indirect ideation of any sort; 
these are,—in the psychoanalytic sense—not symbols. Symbols, in 
the psychoanalytic sense, are only such things (or ideas) as get in 
consciousness a logically confused and ungrounded affect, which af- 
fective over-emphasis is due to an unconscious identification of the 
thing, or idea, with another thing, or idea, to which that affect really 
belongs. Hence not all likenesses are symbols, but only those in which 
one member of the equation is repressed in the unconscious. 

Analytic experience shows us that although for the formation of 
a real symbol one of the conditions is an intellectual insufficiency, the 
principal conditions for its origin are not intellectual but affective. 

The child, so long as the necessity of life does not force it to adap- 
tation and thus to a knowledge of reality, cares originally only for the 
satisfaction of its inclinations, that is the localities on the body where 
these satisfactions take place; only for the objects which are associ- 
ated with these satisfactions; and then handling, or stimulations, 
which give pleasure. The erogenous zones, of the mouth, the anus, 
and the genitals, interest it especially. What wonder that their atten- 
tion is arrested by such things and processes in the external world, 
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and that they are reminded of their most interesting experiences. 

Thus comes the sexualizing of everything. At this stage the small 
boy calls every long thing after his own genitals; in every hole he 
sees his own anus, everything fluid is urine, and every half-soft thing 
is excrement. 

These similarities, however, are not yet symbolic. Only from the 
moment when, in consequence of cultural education, one member of 
the equation is repressed, the other, through affective over-emphasis, 
becomes the symbol of the repressed. 

Originally penis and tree, penis and church-spire, were consciously 
compared. But when the repressed interest in the penis gave the tree 
and church-spire a vague and apparently ungrounded interest, they 
became symbols for the penis. 

Thus the eyes become symbols of the genitals, with which they 
were earlier identified, on the ground of external similarity; thus the 
upper part of the body in general, after the interest in the lower part 
had been repressed, gained a symbolical over-emphasis; and so in 
general may all genital symbols, such as necktie, snake, toothache, 
box, stairs, etc., which take up so much space in dreams, have their 
origin. 

With these examples, I wish to point to the overwhelming im- 
portance of the affective moment in the creation of true symbols. 

4. Doctrine of Impulses—The author believes that if the definite 
role of the erogenous zones establishes the sexual character of the 
impulse, then their aim, or purpose, is inseparably bound up with 
the erogenous zone. 

Impulses with active or passive ends are distinguished. The char- 
acter of the end is given by the form of the organ functioning at the 
time as an erogenous zone. 

In the normal male child, according to Freud, there is a dark im- 
pulse to forcing actions, to enter, to destroy, to tear open a hole any- 
where, associated with the beginning impulses of the stimulated penis. 
That this active striving is associated with a muscular, plug-like, pro- 
jection, and can come only from such a functioning organ, seems to 
the author “ohne weiteres” clear. 

The passive end comes from possessing an erogenous zone of the 
form of a cavity into which to have something stuck is craved. Hav- 
ing only a few things to say about the vaginal cavity, the author turns 
to the domain of homosexuality. 

Here the use of the anal opening is obvious. As to the apparently 
active homosexual impulse, the author thinks it is only apparent, and 
that really there is only passive homosexuality due to the anal craving. 
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5. Psychology of Child Sexuality—This paper is an analysis of 
two dreams of a ten-year old boy. 


I 


The Dream of “ Category” 


The dream was told in three parts. Both the second and third 
parts were forgotten and only remembered after a part of the analysis 
made it possible. 

First part of the dream: I had a funny dream. I had passed my 
examination to the Gymnasium and that was called “Category.” To 
get to the examination room one had to go up many steps, and through 
many halls. There were many doors and tables. On one, there was 
a whte placard which had on it, in red letters, “ Category.” How it 
looked in the room, and who my professor was I do not know. 


Associations 


I had passed the examination to the Gymnasium. 

Fritz wanted to go to the Gymnasium. Here his wish is fulfilled. 

That was called “Category.” 

In the newspaper there was an announcement. Female(Category= 
help), open positions. The landlady with whom Fritz and his brother 
were boarding had sought a maid and had read this announcement. 

On a white placard, in red letters, was the word “ Category.” 

The door and placard is from the school, only the word, category, 
does not fit. 

Question of the analyzer: What does that mean then, “category”? 
First it is “ female category,” another time it is over the door of the 
school physician. 

Fritz: Now I remember, there was more to the dream. 

Second part of the dream: I went into the “ folk-school.” The 
boys asked one another, “have you categorized?” I was by chance 
in the first row, not in my place, near a boy called Kohn, who was 
with us last year. 

Associations 


To condense the associations, it was found that the question, Have 
you categorized?, meant, have you urinated? The meaning of this 
was that the dreamer, who had no sister, wanted to know the differ- 
ence between the female genital and the male. Hence, “category” 
meant “ female genital.” 

When this meaning was explained, the dreamer remembered the 
third part of his dream, 
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Third part of the dream: As I came from school I went from S—— 
street in the direction of P street. In the middle of S—— street 
there is a canal-fence, and there in the street stood a lot of men, in 
clear daylght, urinating against the fence. I was walking with Anna 
and said “look, they are not ashamed.” A little later I heard some- 
one say, I don’t know who, “if one categories he gets thirsty.” “In 
the dream it came to me that that meant one must go to the closet.” 

The analysis of this part of the dream showed that the boy was 
interested in seeing how women urinated and had tried to see Anna, 
the servant. He had also tried to see his uncle urinate to see how big 
his penis was. The analysis also showed a clear turning from hetero- 
sexual interest, on account of the difficulty of satisfying it, to homo- 
sexual interests, less difficult of satisfaction. 

The analysis of that part of the dream: “ When one categories he 
gets thirsty,” showed that the boy was in the habit of reversing sen- 
tences and words, as a game. He said “I am a reverse-devil. I al- 
ways speak the reverse speech.” This is a game often played at 
school. Thus the sentence really means: when one is thirsty (he 
drinks) and thus has to urinate. 





II 


Dream of the Female Toilet 


This came seven weeks after the former dream and mirrored pre- 
cisely the same psychic situation. 

“T was in school. The teacher said, ‘Whoever is pampered be- 
comes a girl.’ Then I thought, ‘Now I can look in the girls’ toilet.’ 
When we left school, we met the girls. Before the girls came I heard 
some one say—correction: I had once thought—that girls also must 
become boys. As the girls met us I saw one who had red hair and 
short gray trousers which did not reach the knee, and a gray jacket. 
As we came out the gate there was some smooth ice. When we were 
about half way home I thought, now I can go back and look in the 
girls’ toilet. I began to slide back. Then the teacher caught me and 
said ‘one goes there earlier.’ The teacher caught me by sticking out 
his arm.” 

Analysis 


The boy said he had often wished to look in the girls’ toilet. This 
shows the boy’s interest in heterosexual matters. This dream anal- 
ysis gives a glimpse into the sexual life of a boy in the latent perod. 
One finds the craving for looking and its correlate, the craving for 
exhibiting oneself. The development of the object choice travels 
along the path of interest in the excretions. 
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The author concludes that the sexual phantasies of the latent 
period busy themselves with the excretion organs because those are 
the bodily parts whose functions correspond with the knowledge of 
the boy. 
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Taboo and the Ambivalence of Emotional Excitations—Taboo is 
a Polynesian word which cannot be rendered into an exact equivalent 
in any modern language; its meaning approaches that of the Latin 
sacer, also the agos of the Greeks and of the term kodausch of the 
Hebrews. 

The term has a double meaning. It signifies: holy, consecrated; 
also, dangerous, forbidden, unclean. An additional shade of conno- 
tation may be gathered from the fact that the polynesian autonym for 
taboo is moa, which means: ordinary, common. 

Thus taboo relates to the character of persons or things which are 
either holy or the opposite; it also refers to certain proscriptions 
which follow from that character and to the consequences with which 
trespass of those proscriptions is bound up. 

A Western mind accustomed to subtle classifications distinguishes 
readily a natural or direct taboo, due to some residual Mana or mys- 
terious power and an acquired, or indirect taboo, derived from that 
Mana; the latter may be either inherited or delivered unto a person 
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by some priest or chieftain possessing it; finally, a taboo may partake 
of both characters. 

The manifest object of taboo seems to be the protection of various 
categories of people against mysterious, demoniacal powers; unlike 
ordinary religious or moral proscriptions the taboos are not justified 
through reference back to some divine volitions or powers; taboos 
are taken for granted by those subjected to them though unintelli- 
gible and meaningless to outsiders. Taboos do not dovetail, they do 
not form a coherent or systematic body of beliefs and practices; they 
are like individual strands that have come down from an archaic 
period and are older than religious systems and codes of morals with 
which, however, they have in common the categorical imperative; 
thou shalt not! 

Thus, the description of a taboo, sounds not unlike that of an ordi- 
nary compulsion neurosis and contains some elements of familiarity 
for the psychanalyst. Freud draws the parallel; the remarkable simi- 
larity which he uncovers must stand as an additional proof of the rich 
suggestiveness of the psychoanalytic method of research. 

Both, taboo and compulsion appear similarly unmotivated, mys- 
terious, self-justified, categorical; they are not enforced by any ex- 
ternal promise or threat but by an unexplainable inner something which 
acts like a conviction. In addition to the characteristic absence of 
motivation and the strong, overpowering sense of inner compulsion 
taboos and Zwangsverbote are inexplainably “infectious”: he who 
touches that which is taboo, becomes taboo; in the same way Zwangs- 
verboten spread making an ever increasing circle of objects “taboo” 
in the neurotic sense. 

Both, taboos and compulsions lead to the development of cere- 
monials; ceremonials sometimes are the only part remaining of an 
earlier taboo or compulsion neurosis. It is significant, too, that most 
taboos relate to touch and the sense of touch is also the nucleus 
for all compulsion neuroses, the délire de toucher being their proto- 
type. Both have in common the injunction: do not touch; from that 
point the injunction spreads to: do not get in touch with, and to all 
the adjacent territory that may be opened up by figures of speech. 

Freud relates: “The clinical history and psychic mechanism of 
compulsion neurosis has become known to us through psychoanalysis. 
The history of a typical case of Beruehrungsangst reads as follows: 
At the very beginning, during earliest childhood, there developed a 
strong touch-pleasure sense possessing a much more highly special- 
ized aim than might have been suspected. Contrary to this pleasure 
sense there came from without an order against “ handling one’s self.” 
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The order was accepted since it found support in strong inner emo- 
tions (love for one’s elders); it proved stronger than the instinct 
which prompted to a handling of the genitalia. But because of the 
child’s primary psychic constitution the order did not succeed in de- 
stroying the instinct. The effect of the order was merely to repress 
the instinct, the pleasure of touch, into the subconscious. Both, order 
and instinct remained,the instinct because merely repressed and not 
destroyed, and the order because its disappearance would have brought 
the instinct to consciousness and into action. Thus an unsolved 
(unerledigte) situation was created, a psychic fixation, and every- 
thing else ensued through the continuous conflict between order and 
instinct.” 

The chief manifest feature of this psychic constellation thus fixed 
is the ambivalent attitude of the subject towards the object or act in 
question. A similar ambivalent attitude is discernible in the taboo. 
The awe that stands back of the taboo has its roots in contrary emo- 
tions which Freud designates as Ehrfurcht and Abscheu, respectively. 

Thus, in every essential characteristic taboo and compulsion neu- 
rosis are alike. This leads Freud to conclude that: “The taboo is an 
aboriginal restriction impressed from the outside (by an authority) 
and directed against the strongest pleasure of man. The desire to 
resist the restriction persists in the subconscious; those subject to 
taboo manifest an ambivalent attitude towards the object of their 
taboo. The magic power ascribed to the taboo is traceable to its capa- 
city to lead men into tempattion; it is conceived as an infection, be- 
cause an example is infectious, also because the repressed pleasure 
spreads unto other objects through the subconscious. The expati- 
ation of a breach of taboo through some sacrificial act indicates that 
the obeying of a taboo entails a sacrifice.” 

Colored Audition.—The associative persistence of certain optic il- 
lusions, of form or color, with the perception of various aural stimuli 
is a curious phenomenon that has attracted the attention of the scien- 
tific world during the past fifty years. Pseudochromesthesia, or 
colored audition, as the phenomenon has been called, has given rise 
to various theories more or less fanciful; of these the anatomo-patho- 
logical viewpoint, according to which the contemporaneous percep- 
tion of sound and color upon aural stimulation alone must be due to a 
peculiarity of nerve paths, is the easiest to conjecture but at the same 
time the least satisfactory. Most writers recognize that the various 
synesthesias are traceable to certain definite experiences of early life, 
when impressions are most vivid. This has been pointed out with 
particular emphasis as early as 1881 by Bleuler and Lehmann in their 
joint study of the subject. 
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In the present contribution Dr. v. Hug-Hellmuth summarizes the 
chief facts which clinical observations on so-called colored audition 
have yielded and after pointing out the unsatisfactory character of 
the theories evolved thus far proceeds with a detailed examination 
of her personal experience to which she applies the psychoanalytic 
method of investigation. A careful analysis of her own synesthesias 
in the light of her childhood experiences as revealed by early memo- 
ries and awakened associations reveals that the psycho-sexual sphere 
furnished the background for a series of intimate and persistent asso- 
ciations between certain colors and sound, or words, letters and num- 
bers. The numerous, minute details of which the analysis consists 
are not “abstractable.” 

The author concludes that synesthetic phenomena require for their 
production: (a) a constitutional predisposition (whatever this may 
be); (b) early erotic experiences incorporating associated chromatic 
and aural impressions as means either for affective repression and 
displacement or for mnemonic preservation of the experiences in 
question, according to their emotional tone (pleasant or unpleasant). 

Cause of Chromesthesias Associated with Acoustic Impressions — 
The author points out certain similarities between synesthesias and 
ordinary hallucinations. Since the latter are due to fixed repressions, 
according to the psychoanalytic concept of hallucinosis, it follows 
that, if the similarity between them and chromesthesia be more than 
superficial, these as well as all other synesthesias ought to be amen- 
able to psychoanalytic treatment. In other words, synesthesias ought 
to be cleared away with the uncovering of the repressed memories to 
which they are due. 

Several cases have furnished the author an opportunity to test the 
matter. The results have been gratifying. One case in particular, 
the analysis of which was carried out at some length, showed a clear- 
ing up of the synesthesias promptly upon the discovery of their re- 
pressed causation, as well as the disappearance of a coéxisting pavor 
nocturnus. 

Such findings tend to support the presumption that many synes- 
thesias, possibly all,—are manifestations of neurotic order, and like 
all neuroses, are due to various repressions and infantile fixations. 

Symbolism of Pleasure-pain in Cedipus Myth—In 1815 Schopen- 
hauer addressed a letter to Goethe in which he wrote: “ The courage 
to hide no question in one’s heart is what makes one a philosopher. 
The philosopher must be one who, like Sophocles’ CGEdipus, looks for 
light on his terrible fate, and keeps on searching even after he begins 
to suspect that the search will yield him most horrible truths; but 
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most of us bear within ourselves the Jocaste who bids C£dipus, in the 
name of all gods, to search no further; and we yield to her and that is 
why philosophy is in the state in which she is as yet.” 

Ferenczi selects this passoge to show how well the great philos- 
opher of pessimism understood the requirements for a scienitfic mind 
as well as Schopenhauer’s essential agreement with some of the car- 
dinal principles of psychoanalysis. 

Thanks to the researches of Freud we have learned that the Jo- 
caste which we carry within ourselves and to which Schopenhauer 
refers, consists of inner resistances which have become fixed during 
early childhood and which may be entirely unconscious; it follows, 
therefore that every psychologist, before undertaking the study of the 
human mind, ought to analyze his own, down to its earliest formative 
periods. A similar self-analysis, aided and facilitated by the usual 
psychoanalytic technique should be equally useful to every person en- 
deavoring to carry on any scientific work; it helps remove prejudices 
of an unconscious order and reveals as nonsensical, many of the con- 
troversies among men of science. Unconscious motives are respon- 
sible for considerable misunderstanding and controversial partizan- 
ship; uncover the former and the latter have no ground for existence. 

Ferenczi points out further that Schopenhauer’s reference to the 
CEdipus myth as an illustration of what a true thinker’s attitude 
should be is by no means accidental. Other portions of the letter in 
question show that Schopenhauer’s affective state at the time was de- 
termined by unconscious conflicts not unlike those symbolized in the 
CEdipus story. 

(Edipus himself symbolizes the principle of reality; Jocaste who 
bids him, in the name of all gods, to search no further, represents 
the hedonic principle which governs the unconscious. The representa- 
tion of the former principle as male and of the latter as female 
(similarly, in the analogous Germanic myth, Wotan-Erda) points to 
an unconscious recognition of the bi-sexual psychic nature of man. 
A number of other observations about the meaning of the Cedipus 
story and its pertinence to Schopenhauer’s unconsciously motivated 
reference to it in the letter to Goethe show that Ferenczi possesses 
a keen insight into mental mechanisms. 
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PsycHANALYsis. ITs THEORIES AND PRACTICAL APPLICATION. BY 
A. A. Brill, Ph.B., M.D. W. B. Saunders Company. Phila- 
delphia and London. $3.00. 


That this book has a distinct value and meets a real need is proved 
by the fact that a second edition is necessary after only one year 
of circulation. It is work that must bring psychoanalysis,—or psy- 
chanalysis as the author chooses to write it—to the attention of 
those unfamiliar with its principles and must be of great assistance 
to those who have already begun to acquaint themselves with the 
theories of Freud. Dr. Brill speaks from a knowledge gained by 
extensive study and tested and enlarged through his own psychoana- 
lytic practice. Throughout the book attention is called to the funda- 
mental characteristic that distinguishes psychoanalysis from all other 
psychologies and psychotherapies, namely the emphasis upon indi- 
vidual psychology and the employment of it in investigation and 
treatment. It is in the so-called “border line” psychoneuroses and 
psychoses that psychoanalysis has thus far particularly proved its 
usefulness. 

The first chapter, “ The Psychoneuroses ” states briefly the history 
of the beginning of psychoanalysis developed from Freud’s experi- 
ence in the treatment of hysteria, from which he evolved his theories 
of infantile sexuality, repression, the struggle between the repressed 
material and the psychic censor and the resulting substitution and 
conversion, obsession and compulsion, doubts and phobias. 

The value of the dream in the investigation into the unconscious, 
as a means of entrance into the infantile material of repression and 
fixation, together with the mechanism of the dream, form the content 
of the next chapter condensed from Freud’s master work, “The In- 
terpretation of Dreams.” This chapter like the others illustrates by 
cited cases the practical working value of the theories. At the end 
of the chapter a brief, pointed summary of the psychological charac- 
ter of the dream reveals it as a wish-fulfilment arising out of the 
unconscious repressed material, and shows its consequent therapeutic 
value as a means of investigating the psychotic symptom, which also 
has its orgin there. 

The particular etiology of the true neuroses, neurasthenia and 
anxiety neurosis, which separate them from hysteria and the com- 
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pulsion neurosis is discussed next together with the symptoms of 
anxiety, which occur in many forms. 

The chapter on “The Compulsion Neuroses” is one of great 
interest. The author has interwoven Freud’s theories concerning 
them with the elaboration of a psychoanalytic investigation into such 
a neurosis. The case is of especial interest because it illustrates 
strikingly how the apparently paramount obsession,—with this patient 
a troublesome and depressing obsession that all Jews, his own people, 
would be killed—has its origin as a wish-fulfilment in many hidden 
complexes in the repressed unconscious. Only by long and patient 
analysis assisted most by dream interpretation are the manifold causes 
of the obsession found and removed. Premature sexual development 
and aggression, the parent complex, conflict of love and hate, mastur- 
bation, homosexuality, all were revealed behind the obsession and the 
whole chapter beautifully presents the far-reaching mechanism of 
the compulsion neurosis. 

The relation of psychoanalysis to the psychoses shows how the 
hidden complexes may be reached by Jung’s “association method,” 
while here again is emphasized the individual character of psycho- 
analysis which alone has found the way to the individual cause for 
each affect, so that the patient “ ceases to be an enigma” and his com- 
plexes are capable of being understood. Paranoia is distinguished 
from dementia precox by its origin from a fixation at the infantile 
stage of development known as narcissism and the next stage closely 
following it, homosexuality. The conflict arising from this latter is 
solved through the mechanism of projection, in which through delu- 
sions of jealousy, persecution and erotomania the homosexual is de- 
nied, all finally absorbed in the delusion of grandeur when the libido 
has returned to its early stage of narcissism. In dementia precox the 
libido returns to a still more remote stage, autoerotism, solving its 
conflict by the hallucinatory mechanism. The processs of unsuccess- 
ful repression in its three stages, the fixation, the actual repression 
and its failure is carefully explained. 

“Psychopathology of Every-Day Life” shows how the activity of 
the unconscious exerts its constant influence upon our daily words and 
actions, causing often trivial forgettings and seemingly accidental 
mistakes. 

“Hysterical Fancies and Dreamy States” result from the uncon- 
scious phantasy, the development of the fancy once connected with 
the sexual life, especially masturbation. The phantasy converts it- 
self into somatic symptoms, or actual “dreamy states” show plainly 
a direct correspondence with the psychic stages of the masturbatory 
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act proving themselves thereby substitutes for abandoned mastur- 
bation. 

“The CEdipus Complex” describes that fundamental complex, the 
world-old problem of incestuous feelings toward one parent with 
hatred of the other, early repressed and sublimated in healthy indi- 
viduals but a most common foundation for the neurosis in those so 
disposed. The only child has a double problem to meet. It comes 
more completely under the domination of the Gidipus complex, at the 
same time acquiring an overweening sense of its own importance and 
superiority, which unfits it for later contact with reality. Fixation 
upon either parent prevents normal sexual development and a normal 
sexual life. 

Dr. Brill shows how large a place in the neurotic complexes is 
occupied by the anal erotic or fixation upon the anal erogenous zone. 
The results upon character are marked in the distinguishing traits 
of orderliness and scrupulosity, economy amounting to niggardliness 
and obstinacy even so far as spite, violence and revengefulness. 

“Freud’s Theory of Wit” forms the subject of the last chapter, 
An examination of the technique of wit and of its purpose and tend- 
ency shows that it gives pleasure because of economy of psychic ex- 
penditure. This it accomplishes by releasing from the demands of 
reason and logic and removing inhibitions due to culture and ethical 
principles. In its mechanism wit shows a likeness to the dream, in 
its social significance it differs from the dream. The latter belongs 
to the individual alone. It is a hidden wish fulfilling practical needs 
“through a regressive detour of hallucinations.” Wit works socially 
only and seeks actively to acquire pleasure from our active psychic 
apparatus, 

If the book seems somewhat cursory and superficial in its presen- 
tation this is due to the amount of material comprehended in one vol- 
ume. It offers a condensation of the theories exponded more fully by 
Freud. These various theories are stated clearly and convincingly 
though briefly and in such a way that there is given a comprehensive 
background for further study. The book therefore will fulfill the 
avowed purpose of the author by stimulating such an interest that the 
reader will proceed to the further study and mastery of Freud’s fuller 
presentations of the theories and fundamental principles of psycho- 
analysis. 

L.B. 
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